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The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain; 

His blood red banner streams afar: 
Who follows in his train? 

Who best can drink his cup of woe, 
Triumphant over pain, 

Who patient bears his cross below, 
He follows in his train. 
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of our co-operative plan. 
simple and yet so practical that 
any pastor of any church, large 
or small, can have a parish paper 
and use it as a source of obtain- 
ing funds for needy church sup- 
plies, or for adding to the pecu- 
niary income of the pastor. 
Of course the principal reasons 
for publishing a parish paper are to advertise the 
church, increase the attendance, act as assistant 
pastor, increase church prestige and to keep com- 
munity people and non-resident members in- 
formed, but at the same time, if you follow our 
plan, all publishing expenses will be met and there 
will be a balance for the church or pastor. 
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Read What Others are Doing 


“A parish paper is a profitable venture in a 
financial way as well as all others. Cleared 
$37.26 on last issue.”—Rev. F. O. Hathaway, 
Stockton, N. J. 

‘Tt is a pleasure to recommend 
your service. Cleared $16.80 on my 
last issue.’—Rev. S. W. Mattson, 
Carney, Mich. 

“Last year my profits amounted to 
more than $300.00.”— Rev. C. B. 
Doty, Gilboa, Ohio. 


J 
co You Can Do the Same 


J No matter who you are, where 
Py you are, or the size of your 
ma sedi church, you can publish a par- 
ish paper and make it an asset 

2 to your church. Let us ex- 
2, plain all about our co-opera- 
} tive plan. Sign the cou- 
pon. No obligation on 
your part. We will send 
samples and particulars. 
No unpleasant follow-up 
system. 
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. A Parish Paper Will Provide 
Extra Money for 


Your Church 


UNDREDS of pastors are making profits 
from-parish papers, by t 


” Without any obligation 
me samples and_ particulars 


a regarding your Co-operative 
oa Parish Paper Plan. 
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WEW ORGAN 
National 

0 Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


on my part please send 
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50 Lafayette Street 





Clark's “Unitype” 


Letter ) 


Modern tendencies in church advertising lie in the direction of dignity and refinement, combined with 
effective display assuring tangible results. 
Clark “UNITYPE” bulletin boards country-wide acclamation as “Builders of Church Attendance.” 
The “UNITYPE” bulletin board is a beautiful product. 
mendous power as an advertising medium but it also distinctly harmonizes with any church edifice. 
“UNITYPE” designates perfection of bulletin board construction and permanency of bulletin board 
service. 


The recognized supremacy of the ““‘UNITYPE”’ in the church bulletin board field is due in a great 
measure to the enthusiastic reception to it by the clergy who have praised it in glowing terms. 


Even today, after many years of specializing in the “UNITYPE System of Church Publicity,” the un- 
usual satisfaction voiced by users speaks far more eloquently in favor of the “‘UNITYPE” than volumes 
from us. 
board is undisputed. 
weather-proof construction enables it to stand the test of time and the ravages of the elements. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON shALTIMORE 

ans. oaemy Psa DeLong Furniture Co. Pilgrim Press lycett 

4 Lafayette St. Presbyterian Book Store pjTTSBURGH 
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Bd. of Pub., R. C. A. NASHVILLE CHICAGO 


Ernst Kaufman 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Presbyterian Book Store 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Lamb Seal & Stencil Co. 


New 1928 catalogue fully illustrates and describes a wide range of selection 
and settings of both interior and exterior lighted boards to meet any purse. 


When requesting new 1928 illustrated catalogue C-6, please give the name of your church and mention Church Management 


W. L. CLARK COMPANY, Inc. 


Bulletin Boards 


(Copper Constructed) .. 
BUILDERS OF CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


This tendency has been largely instrumental in bringing to 


It brings to your church not only its tre- 


THE UNITY PE—EMINENT 


As a result of this service, the wisdom of the preference for the ““UNITYPE” copper bulletin 
Beauty, dignity and impelling attention are evident even at a distance while the 


Where Unitypes May Be Seen 


ST. LOUIS 
Presbyterian Book Store 
Concordia Pub. House 


KANSAS CITY 
Methodist Book Concern 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Presbyterian Book Store 
Pub. House, M.E. Ch. S. 


CINCINNATI 
Presbyterian Book Store 
Jos. J. Sayre & Son Co. 


Presbyterian Book Store 
Pilgrim Press 
Methodist Book Concern 
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Lutheran Book Concern 
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LET YOUR GIFT 
TO FOREIGN MISSIONS 


PAY YOU 
A LIFE INCOME 


You can make a generous gift 
to foreign missions and have a 
needed income for yourself 
and others from the money 


you give by the 
Annuity Gift Plan 


This plan relieves you of uncertainty 
and worry caused by changing values 
of invested funds and assures you a 
fixed income of 


4% % to 9% per year 
for the rest of your life 








A reserve fund of over $1,500,000 
guarantees the prompt payment of 
annuities to you. 
Protect yourself against loss 
through unwise investments 
and at the same time help send 
the gospel to all the world. 


For full information write 


Ernest F. Hall, Secretary, 
Dept. of Annuities 


BoaRD OF FOREIGN Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


i 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 














ON YOUR FIRST POST VACATION SUNDAY 
A CONGREGATION ASSURED 
The GOLDEN KEY INVITATION will do it! 


A double post card which folds over, being secured by a tuck. Price: $1.50 a hundred 
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Strikingly displayed on the address side is: 
“Your Golden Key Invitation,” 
Please open and read. 


Within are two beautiful and significant colored pictures and effective messages, inviting the return of 
the membership ‘‘Next Sunday” 


Reduced Illustration of inside contents. 


Prepare them for mailing before you go away 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CoO. 


14-16 Vesey Street New York City 











BOND LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES~— Printed to Order and Postpaid 
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100 each: Letterheads, Envelopes and Calling Cards, $2.00 
All Stationery Neatly Boxed Satisfaction Guaranteed Send for Samples 
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As Low as $20 
“At Chicago” 
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“ONE OF THE BEST “TIME 
SAVERS’ WE HAVE” 


UNDREDS of churches throughout the country 
| I find the Addressograph indispensable. We have 
many letters in our files from pastors who say they 
would never again go back to the slow, laborious hand- 


addressing methods. 

In a fraction of the time now required you ean address 
or imprint letters, postal cards, notices, programs, 
folders, pew rental statements, tickets, contribution en- 


Central Presbyterian Church, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

velopes, etc. And the Addressograph plates serve as a 

reference file of your congregation, classified according 
to various interests in church affairs. 

The nearest Addressograph man will gladly show 
you how Addressograph products will save time and 
help to make your church grow. Write for special church 
literature which tells how other churches are using 
Addressograph equipment. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 


901 W. Van Buren Street 


Chicago 


Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal. 
European head office and factory: London, England. 


Manufacturers of 


GRAPHOTY PE—ADDRESSOGRAPH—DUPLIGRAPH—CARDOGRAPH 


Aiddresso 


TRADE MARK 


PRINTS FROM TYPE 
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0A Fully Tested Plan 


for Securing Golden-V oiced Tower Chimes 





for YOUR Church 


TOWER CHIMES for your church! A 
mellow voice calling the faithful to 
worship . . . . the Westminster peal, 
sounded every fifteen minutes (but 
silenced at night) providing not only a 
note of cheer but a reliable commun- 
ity time-guide . .. . Chimes music fill- 
ing the air daily, with special concerts 
on Sunday .... the devotional effect 
of all services heightened by the in- 
describably beautiful combination of 
organ and Chimes music! 

Do these thoughts appeal? This ad- 
vertisement explains how you can 
make them a reality! 

On receipt of the accompanying cou- 
pon, J. C. Deagan, Inc., will mail you 
details of the simple plan by which 
dozens of men and women have se- 
cured the blessing of Chimes for their 
churches. Just a little co-operation, 


eagerly given-—just a bit of organizing 
and you become the means whereby 
your church is endowed with a voice 

a golden voice that will ring out its 
message for generations and grow more 
precious with each passing year. 

With the details of the tested Deagan 
plan will be included an absorbingly 
interesting file of letters written by 
ministers whose churches are equipped 
with Deagan Chimes. These describe 
the comfort that Chimes bring to 
“shut-ins,” the appeal they make to the 
wayward, the increased church attend- 
ance they engender, the renown they 
bring to the congregation, the joy they 
create for all. Ministers, Sunday School 
superintendents and other active 
church members are invited to send 
in the coupon which involves no obli- 
gation and, of course, no expense. 











for securing Chimes for our church. 








J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 190 Deagan Building, Chicago 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, details of your fully tested plan 


We 
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Pilgrim’s Progress 


In Pageant 


By Bernard C. Clausen, Syracuse, New York 


IE whole program for the 
T evening service is devoted 

to creating a single mood 
and a characteristic atmosphere. 
The organ preludes have been 
taken from Edward German’s 
King Henry VIII Suite, a series 
of melodies which reach 


candle is flickering in an old- 
fashioned wooden socket. A 
rough cot is there, and a plain 
pine table, with two books. Bend- 
ing over the table, reading, is a 
man in coarse prison clothes, his 
profile cut like a cameo against 


massive. Even the dull routine of 
prison life had not succeded in 
taking from his face the radiance 
of a beautiful faith. On the table 
near him were two books, all that 
he had for twelve long years of 
imprisonment — the Bible and 
The Book of Martyrs. Not 





back beyond Bunyan’s days. 
The opening hymn has been 
Milton’s Let us with a glad- 
some mind, or some other 
selection contemporary with 
Pilgrim’s Progress. The 
choral anthem has been a 


This book will make a traveler out of thee, 

If by its counsel thou wilt ruled be; 

It will direct thee to the Holy Land, 

If thou wilt its directions understand; 

Yea, it will make the slothful active be; 

The blind also active things to see. 
—From Bunyan’s Introduction. 


much of a library, you say, 
but this man had made these 
volumes his passports into 
vast continents of spiritual 
travel. 

“He had been reading 
them all through the eve- 











musical setting of Psalm 
130, Out of the Depths, the fa- 
mous prison psalm, which was one 
of Bunyan’s great favorites. And 
now that the preliminary features 
are over, the auditorium is 
gradually darkened, until only the 
stained glass window above the 
pulpit platform gleams out in 
radiance. 

Then, even this is dimmed 
down and blacked out. The or- 
gan is playing softly Abide with 
Me. The preacher has left the 
platform and has taken his place 
at a reading desk, almost com- 
pletely out of sight, where he 
may read, by means of a con- 
cealed light, from a manuscript. 
As the congregation becomes ac- 
customed to the darkness, their 
eyes discover that the right side 
of the platform has taken on the 
appearance of a prison cell. A 


the soft light of the candle flame. 
The prison scene has been set in 
the darkness, while the organ 
music concealed the shuffling of 
feet. There is no curtain, no 
scenery, no delay. 


While the prisoner sits there, 
lost in the pages of his book and 
the organ continues with the quiet 
strains of Abide with Me, the 
preacher’s voice is heard reading: 

“Almost three hundred years 
ago tonight, a man was sitting in 
a little damp cell in Bedford jail, 
remembering. It was still and 
lonely in this grim place of con- 
finement. And one glance at the 
prisoner, seated on the cell cot, 
his head buried in his hands at 
the rough board table, would tell 
you that he was no ordinary 
habitual criminal. 

“His body was thick-set and 


ning. But now his eyes were 
tired, and the prison was still. 
He has closed the precious book, 
and has lapsed into silent medita- 
tion. As he thinks, his mind 
wanders back over the wonderful 
years of experience which he can 
remember.” 

Now the organ melody changes 
to When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie, and the preacher reads: 

“He seems to see again the 
humble cottage in Elstow, only a 
mile from this vile jail, where he 
lived when he was a boy. He 
sees his father, a strong and 
skillful tinker, at work at his 
trade, mending and making the 
pots and kettles which the nearby 
housewives need. 

“The tinkers were a poor de- 
spised class then, moving about 
from town to town like gypsies. 
But this boy’s father was no ordi- 
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nary tinker. He was skillful and 
honest enough to attract perma- 
nent trade, and he built an hum- 
ble home in the suburbs of Bed- 
ford. Here he was ambitious 
enough to send his young son, 
‘John, to a good school in the next 
town, though the lad must trudge 
many miles each day for his 
learning.” 

As this paragraph ends, a spot- 
light located far up in the arched 
roof of the church, and focused 
on the platform, begins to 
brighten. The light is controlled 
by means of a water-rheostat, a 
simple device for any amateur 
electrician, and the operator is 
now bringing the spotlight up 
through degrees of dimness to 
bright, at which point he holds it 
until he hears the preacher begin 
the reading of the next para- 
graph., This is the simplest kind 
of fool-proof cue, and avoids all 
complicated instructions. 


As the light brightens and is 
held at bright for fifteen seconds, 
the congregation sees framed in 
its brilliance a lovely colorful 
picture of the tinker’s cottage. A 
gray haired man, with a rough 
apron and a kit of tools, is seated 
on a work bench, surrounded by 
bright kettles and pots. A young 
lad is standing near, school books 
under his arm, and his mother is 
fastening a warm cape over his 
shoulders, as if he were starting 
on a cold journey. 


The spotlight blacks out in- 
stantly as the next paragraph of 
reading begins. The audience has 
its attention shifted at once to 
the solitary prisoner in the can- 
dle-light, and as the reading con- 
tinues, the figures in the first 
tableau escape. Their places are 
silently taken by the characters in 
the next scene. Meanwhile, the 
organ has changed its tune to 
Fight the Good Fight, and the 
preacher is reading: 


““Memory’s scene changes. The 
boy has become a strong lad, and 
has enlisted as a soldier in a civil 
war which was tearing at the 
heart of England. The men of 
his company have drawn lots for 


Exemption Of Church Property 


From Taxation 
By Arthur L. H. Street 


(Here each month, Mr. Street, a well- 
known legal writer, will discuss some 
recent court decision affecting the 
church. We know that these will be 
eagerly read by ministers and church 
trustees.) 


STATUTE exempting from tax- 

A ation “churches, church prop- 
erty and houses of worship,” 

is to be interpreted as referring to use, 
rather than ownership, holds the Min- 
nesota Supreme Court in the case of 
State vs. Union Congregational Church, 
216 North Western Reporter, 326. 
Accordingly, it was decided that a lot 
and dwelling house, owned by defend- 
ant church corporation, but not used 
as a residence for its minister or in 
connection with its religious or char- 
itable work or activities, being rented 
to others for dwelling purposes, and 
the rental used by the church in sup- 
port of its religious exercises, were not 
exempt from taxation. The court said: 
“It is ordinary residence property, 
and, when ceased to be occupied or 
used as residence for the pastor of the 
society, and was rented to others for 
dwelling purposes, it ceased to be a 
parsonage or to be used in any way 
for church or religious purposes. It 
then ceased to be ‘church property,’ 
just as a house of worship ceases to be 
such if it is abandoned for that pur- 


pose, and rented and used for business 
purposes. 


“The words ‘churches’ and ‘houses of 
worship’ clearly refer to the kind of 
use made of the buildings. A building 
in the usual architectural form of a 
church, if used for a railway station 
or business house, would not be a 
church or a house of worship, and an 
ordinary business building used only 
for religious services would be a church 
or house of worship.” 


The court cites decisions of the appel- 
late courts of South Dakota, Georgia, 
Tennessee and Louisiana, where it was 
held that governing statutes exempted 
property owned by church corporations 
although rented out for private or 
commercial purposes. But the Minne- 
sota court distinguishes those cases on 
the ground that they involved statutes 
which provided for exemption of all 
property owned by religious corpora- 
tions, etc. 

The opinion also cites two cases, one 
from West Virginia and one from 
South Carolina, in which it was held 
that, under statutes similar to the Min- 
nesota law, houses that had ceased to 
be used as parsonages and were rented 
out were nevertheless exempt. But the 
Minnesota court was constrained to 
reach a contrary conclusion. 





a share in a particularly danger- 
ous attack. John Bunyan drew 
the right to go, but so strongly 
did one of his comrades plead for 
assignment to the peril that Bun- 
yan let him take his place. A 
few moments afterwards, they 
brought back the limp dead body 
of this same comrade, slaughtered 
at the very place which Bunyan 
otherwise might have occupied. 
All through the years, this ex- 
perience has been a vivid recollec- 
tion of horror and gratitude.” 
As these last words are read, 
the spotlight brightens again. 
Resting, as if off duty in their 
barracks rooms, are six soldiers, 
some seated, some lying on the 
floor. A bugle sounds, a captain 
enters, lots are silently drawn, 
the altercation goes on in panto- 
mime, and finally young Bunyan 


yields to the pleading of his 
friends. The chosen soldiers, 
three of the six, go off with the 
captain down the long aisle of the 
church and out into the street. 
A moment or two of almost 
nervous waiting, enlivened only 
by the martial organ notes. Then 
a great sound of shuffling at the 
street door, the noise of a body 
being dragged down the aisle, and 
a limp form lifted up into the 
spotlight on the platform, where 
young Bunyan recoils in horror 
as he realizes that this slaugh- 
tered comrade is the man who 
has taken his place in the battle 
line. 

Instantly, at the climax of this 


scene, the preacher resumes read- 
(Continued on Page 594) 


as 
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“Cast thy bread upon the waters: 
For thou shalt find it after many days.” 
Ecclesiastes 11: 1. 


ROBABLY no single phase of a 
minister’s work is more fasci- 
nating, or more filled with op- 
portunities than that of letter writing. 
It carries with it the same thrill 
as that of broadcasting. There is a 
mystery and an uncertainty about it 
all, as to how many of one’s messages 
will be read, how they will be received 
and what results they will bring, 


Form Letters 


By Robert Cashman, Business Manager, Chicago Theological Seminary 


Store’s Customers.” Here was the case 
of a store in Toledo, Ohio, that had on 
its lists 1,500 non-resident customers, 
and in the promotion of its Fall Mar- 
ket Week, it issued a nineteen-line 
friendly letter to them, with the result 
that 937 customers registered at the 
front door, during that week, being 
250 in excess of the general average. 

If a form letter will produce such 
results for business, why will it not 
do as well for the church? 

As I read over the hundreds of form 


of himself that his goods 
are judged. 

Second—his goods; or the product or 

merchandise of his house. 

Ministers can usually take a short 
cut to the second point, because the 
ministry and the church are already 
accepted in good faith by the commu- 
nity in general. 

There are two kinds of form letters 
which may prove profitable to the 
church: 

1—Those of information (General 
education on the program 





that makes it a “game”—and it 
is a game where the minister may 
almost always win, if his motives 
are right, his program and goal 
worthy, and his training ade- 
quate. 

Professional letter writing has 
become a business of a highly 
technical character, and business 
firms are willing to pay large 
salaries to those whose ability 
can bring the results desired. 

Many books have been written 
on the subject of letter writing, 


We are getting very 
much interested in 
church letters. There 
are sO many uses for 
them. Most of them 
could stand so much 
improvement. Mr. R. 
Cashman lays down 
some of the basic 
rules for success. We 
are going to follow it 
with some actual let- 
ters used by churches 
which have _ secured 
big results. 








of the church). 

2—Sales or promotion mes- 
sages—where some active 
co-operation is desired. 

The first may lead to the sec- 
ond; in fact, is often used as a 
foundation for the second. 

I remember, for instance, the 
case of a man who for three years 
issued a monthly report of gen- 
eral information to his officers 
and leading men. Then suddenly 
came a crisis in his life and pro- 
gram. Should his organization 








such for instance as: 

How to Write Business Letters—By 
John A. Powell—Published by The 
University of Chicago. 

The Automatic Letter Writer—By 
W. H. Leffingwell—Published by 
A. W. Shaw Co. 

Applied Business Correspondence— 
By Herbert Watson—Published by 
A. W. Shaw Company. (600 
pages). 

On my desk there is a 160-page 
book on 72 Master Letters and What 
Made Them Pay—(A. W. Shaw Co.), 
being an analysis of 5,063 successful 
letters, gathered through a nation-wide 
investigation, and selected as excep- 
tionally effective by The Bureau of 
Business Standards of The Shaw Pub- 
lications. 

These 72 letters bear captions such 
as the following: 

Cost $136.12—Sales $6,685.19. 

500% Increase in Business 

Weeks. 

Results $15,300; Cost $500. 

$1,240 at a Cost of 2.6%. 

It Cost $82.50 to Get 300 Orders. 

$9,400 in Business from 1,500 Let- 
ters. 

Brought in 937 of the Store’s Cus- 

tomers. 

I am especially impressed with that 
last item, “Brought in 937 of the 


in 15 


letters that come to my desk, and note 
the comparatively few which come from 
ministers and religious organizations, 
I wonder why the art of letter writing 
cannot mean as much to the church 
as it does to business, and it seems 
to me that the answer may be found 
somewhere in the following: 

Do ministers appreciate its possibili- 

ties? 

Are they trained for the work? 

Do they take time to think out the 

details, before launching into their 
promotion campaigns? 

Herbert Watson, in his book on Ap- 
plied Business Correspondence, pub- 
lished by A. W. Shaw Company, says: 

“When you write a letter to any- 
body for any purpose, the job, reduced 
to primary elements, is to put some- 
thing that you 
Know—See—Believe—Feel, or—Want 
into words and phrases that when 
signed, mailed and delivered to the one 
you write to, will be 
Read— Understood—Believed— Agreed 
With, or—Acted Upon.” 

In letter writing, ministers have a 
great advantage over business men, be- 
cause a business salesman must always 
sell two things: 

First—himself; his own personality; 

his house. It is on the basis 





build? Or should it not? He 
believed it should. The expenditure of 
many thousands of dollars was in- 
volved. Very quickly, but very care- 
fully three sales letters were issued 
in rapid succession, with arguments 
and proof as to why the building should 
not be delayed. This led to the call- 
ing of a meeting of the trustees, with 
the result that the building went for- 
ward, with the hearty co-operation of 
all concerned. The campaign and its 
happy result probably would have been 
impossible, had it not been for the con- 
fidence established, and the foundation 
of understanding laid by the three 
years of general information contained 
in the monthly reports. 


On certain occasions, some churches 
send the two kinds of form letters at 
the same time, as. for instance, the 
church which has launched a building 
campaign, where the minister issues 
an attractive pastoral letter of informa- 
tion on the general program of the 
church; and at the same time, the 
treasurer or the finance committee is- 
sues a series of sales messages for the 
solicitation and the collection of 
pledges. Each helps the other. 


There are many occasions when form 
letters may be sent out profitably by 
the church, as for instance: 
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Christmas 

Easter 

Mothers’ Day 
Children’s Day 
Home-coming Day 
Rally Day 
Thanksgiving, etc. 


Some ministers recommend stock 
form letters to be issued in advance, 
and to be kept in stock for certain oc- 
casions. Ralph V. Gilbert, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of In- 
dependence, Iowa, in his book on The 
Church and Printer’s Ink, published by 
Revell, recommends such stock letters 
as these: 


1—For members who have moved 
away 

2—For local delinquents 

3—Invitation to parents for infant 
baptism 

4—To prospects for church member- 
ship 


Other ministers will never prepare 
letters for use ahead, feeling that while 
forms are justified for certain pur- 
poses, they ought to be prepared with 
fresh information and appeals at the 
time they are needed. 


Form letters have a great advantage 
over personal letters, because they al- 
low many things to be stated in a 
general way which perhaps could not 
be said definitely to individuals. One 
of the most prominent men ever known 
in Sunday school work could raise 
large sums of money, if allowed to 
speak to general audiences, but could 
scarcely raise his travelling expenses, 
if required to solicit individuals. He 
faced the same situation in letter writ- 
ing. He could issue financial appeals 
successfully in circular letters, but was 
unsuccessful in approaching individu- 
als by mail. 


Some ministers are a little hazy as 
to how to go about the writing of form 
letters to unseen groups. 


In the first place, the writer of suc- 
cessful form letters must have imagin- 
ation. He should not only analyze his 
message, but he must think of those 
who are to receive it. If he cannot 
visualize them in his mind, it is hardly 
worth while to send his letter. My 
own best rule is to imagine that I 
have sent out an invitation to the con- 
stituency I am addressing, and that 
they are to meet me at a certain time, 
in a certain place, and I am to give 
them my message. Suppose for in- 
stance, that I were the pastor of a 
church, where I had a prospect list of 
250 members, and wanted to circularize 
them with regard to the merits of 
their joining my church. I would im- 
agine that I had called them into the 


church auditorium for a meeting, and 
that I was addressing them, personally. 
What would I say to them? I must 
remember that I have only three min- 
utes to give my message, and that 
there is no opportunity to argue, or 
to meet objections. Courageously, ap- 
pealingly, tenderly—(for this is a sa- 
ered place)—I must: 


a—Secure their attention and inter- 


est 

b—Present my general program or 
proposition 

c—Apply its details to those who are 
present 


d—Bring conviction to my audience, 
and close my presentation 

e—Clinch it all—make it worth while 
—by getting them to agree to 
take part—to co-operate 


I must know in advance, just what 
goal I desire to reach; then I must 
think of those who are to help me, 
and find the way for them to co-oper- 
ate. 

The best form letters, as well as the 
best ads and publicity, are generally 
based upon the development of a single 
idea. 

Duplicated letters should be signed 
personally, and sent sealed, as first 
class material, especially those which 
are in the nature of sales messages. 

The letterhead, also, is important; 
the picture of the lighted cross at night, 
or of the church bell calling to wor- 
ship in the morning, may have great 
significance to those who are being in- 
vited, as strangers, to come into mem- 
bership. 


There is a difference in salutations: 
“Dear Friend” and “Dear Co-Worker” 
do not compare at all favorably with 
“To the Father of a Wonderful Boy.” 


In closing this message, I wish to 
give two examples of unsatisfactory 
form letters that have come to my 
desk, and two that are good: 


Here is the first paragraph of a let- 
ter of financial appeal: 


“‘We enclose herewith an envelope for the Annual 
Thank Offering of the First Church. We desire 
and need an offering of one thousand dollars 
($1,000). Our budget is not yet completely 
subscribed, and the pastor and officers of the 
church are anxious to raise the two thousand dol- 
lars ($2,000) needed to cover it, so that the new 
year will find the First Church debt free and all 
bills paid.” 


The other two paragraphs of the 
foregoing letter carry the reader’s at- 
tention along in a spirit of discour- 
agement. There is very little to at- 
tract interest, explain the need, bring 
conviction or secure action. 

The following is a Rally Day letter, 
written by a pastor in the Middle West: 

Toot! Toot! Everybody out! Sunday, 


October First. Get out your Moon, or your Star, 
or your ‘Lizzie.’ In fact, anything that has 


wheels. Have plenty of gas. Pile in the folk. 
Step on the accelerator. Be down to Temple 
Church in time to let the janitor in. We want 
every member and friend of our church present 
Sunday,—for it is RALLY DAY!” 


While it is true that this letter sug- 
gests “action”, it is scarcely worthy of 
the church. 


Here is a good letter of financial 
appeal, “based upon the development 
of a single idea:” 


“For a second, think of your cozy little home- 
town church! How did you know when it was 
Sunday morning You heard the harmonius peal 
of that dignified bell in the church tower, didn’t 
you? Somehow, as those clear tones rang through 
the air, they just made you feel as if you really 
wanted to go to church. 

“Now we need a bell for our Central Church. 
It will call people to service on Sundays. The first 
ring of the bell will indicate just how many min- 
utes you have left to arrive on time. There are 
always rich and priceless memories which center 
about such a church bell in any community. 

“Will you help us to buy a bell, by filling out 
~ ee pledge card, and returning it to Mr. 

rown 


“P. 8. Did you know that your great-grandfather 
rang the first church bell in this country?” 


Doesn’t this letter almost make you 
desire to send in a pledge for the 
bell? Note especially the postscript 
“clincher” added to the letter in the 
case of a key prospect. 


And now follows an attractive short 
letter of appeal for attendance: 


“‘Why does the army have Mobilization Day? To 
find out how much real power the country would 
have, if faced by an enemy. And that is the mean- 
ing of Rally Day in the church. 

“On September 3rd, we hope to have every 
person who believes in Christian education and 
Christian citizenship in church. If you believe 
in these things, come to church, and start your 
children in the Sunday school.” 





CHURCH COMPETITION 


Some times people say that the 
church has more competition today 
than ever before. Well, here is the 
evidence. 


In 1888 there were 1700 halls and 
theaters in the country with a seating 
capacity of 1,300,000. There were 301 
traveling attractions to be divided 
among these houses. That meant that 
five out of six theaters or opera houses 
were dark every night. 

Today in the same area there are 
20,500 motion picture theaters with a 
seating capacity in excess of 18,000,000. 
And most of these are open every 
afternoon and evening. 





WHY SOME PEOPLE STAY HOME 
FROM CHURCH 


“Some stay home because it’s cold, 
and some, because it’s hot; and some, 
because they’re getting old, and some, 
because they’re not! 

Some stay at home because their hat 
the milliner’s not finished; and some, 
because their liking for the minister 
has diminished. 

Some declare they don’t enjoy the 
singing of the choir; and others, be- 
cause their fellow saint, aroused their 
wrathful ire. 

Alas! alas! our excuses grow to 
drive our thoughts from God, and turn 
us from the House of Prayer, the place 
our father’s trod.” 

—Simpson Summons. 
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English Preachers Three 
Hundred Years Ago 


By Caroline F’. Richardson 


The Preacher and the Social Order 


HE social position of the English 
clergyman varied, naturally 
enough, with the inheritance of 

social consequence to which he had 
been born and with the official rank 
which he attained in the church. In 
the Established Church he might be- 
come a bishop or archbishop with a 
revenue of impressive proportions, 
though some bishoprics were notably 
obscure, lacking both dignity and in- 
come. In nonconformist sects, 


his father had been lord mayor of 
York. . . . Bishop Cook of Herford, 
his father’s family had continued in 
Derbyshire, in the same house and in 
the same means, 400 years at least. 
. .. Bishop Owen of Asaph, that there 
was not a gentleman in the two coun- 
ties of Carnavon and Anglysea of 300 
pounds a year but was his kinsman, 
or allieman, in the fourth degree, which 
he thinks will sufficiently justify his 
parentage.” 

All these persons were church per- 


tleman was legitimately Mr. Wavel’s. 
The most elaborate and best known 
of the contemporary judgments of the 
everyday—which means the average— 
clergyman is that of John Eachard, 
who was himself a minister of the 
church of England, and was also, in 
1679 and 1695, vice-chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge. His book, 
The Grounds and Occasions of the Con- 
tempt of the Clergy and Religion, was 
published anonymously in 1670. The 
Preface to the Reader reveals a good 
deal of the author’s personality. 





there were few men from the fF 
great families of England, though 
many could claim the title of 
“gentleman,” and some had in- 
fluential connections through mar- 
riage or friendship. The lesser 
clergy, of any sectarian group, 
ranked “below the small free- 
holders, slightly above the farm- 
ers, and not very much above 


the tradescraftmen.” The unor- 
dained, irregular, uneducated 
preacher, or the spontaneous 


quaker, had no social existence. 
But not even bishops were safe 


The years 1640 to 1670 saw English preach- 
ing at its height.. It was an age when the 
people were sermon hungry and they became 
expert tasters of sermons. Samuel Pepys 
listened to three hundred and twenty-five 
sermons in six months. “English Preachers 
and Preaching 1640-1670” is the title of a 
new Macmillan volume by Caroline F. Rich- 
ards of Newcomb College. We have thought 
that this extended excerpt from one of its 
chapters would fit in splendidly with our 
plan of showing preachers and preaching of 
the past. 


He explains that he is not a seeker 
after tithes; nor is he disgruntled 
because of disappointed ambi- 
tions; nor is he one “of those 
occasional Writers, that missing 
preferment in the University, 
can presently write you their 
new Ways on Education; or be- 
ing a little tormented with an 
ill chosen wife, set forth the Doc- 
trine of Divorce to be truly Evan- 
gelical.”” Nor is he “one of those 
people who insist that no one 
can be a profitable Instructor of 
the People, unless born when the 











from charges of low birth and 

insufficient breeding. In 1641, “came 
forth the Lord Brook his book against 
bishops, accusing them in respect of 
their parentage to be .. . of the dregs 
of the people, and in respect of their 
studies no way fit for government, or 
to be barons in parliament.” It was 
the first of these accusations that 
stirred the active resentment of the 
bishops. They held a meeting, “and 
in their own necessary defence thought 
fit to vindicate their extractions, some 
publicly, some in private discourse.” 
Fuller tells of the evidence of gentility 
offered by this or that lord bishop: 
“Dr. Williams (archbishop of York) 
had purchased the two ancientest 
houses and inheritances in North 
Wales, in regard he was descended 
from them. . . . Dr. Juxton, bishop of 
London, did or might plead that his 
parents lived in good fashion, and gave 
him a large allowance, first in the uni- 
versity, then in Grey’s Inn, where he 
lived as fashionably as other gentle- 
men, so that the Lord Brook might 
question the parentage of any inns-of- 
court-gentlemen as well as his. ... 
Bishop Morton of Durham averred that 


sonages, and only political feeling 
could have inspired so general a charge 
of social inferiority. The term “gen- 
tleman” still had a definite meaning 
in the seventeenth century. A bishop 
might courteously be considered ex 
officio, a gentleman, but when the word 
is applied to an unimportant man of 
religion it is because the writer wishes 
to emphasize good breeding. Samuel 
Palmer, who revised and added to the 
Calamy biographies, always uses the 
word deliberately. Of Nathaniel Du- 
rant, we read, “His father was a gentle- 
man;” Joseph Halsey “was much of a 
gentleman, and was generally honoured 
and loved by those who knew him;” 
John Hodder “was so much of a gentle- 
man, and of such singular ingenuity, 
that his very enemies admired him, 
and were proud of his conversation.” 
Thomas Holland was “a gentleman 
born;” Richard Wavel, when the 
title of gentleman was given to 
him in an indictment and “one that 
sat on the bench” objected to the 
use of the term, found himself 
promptly defended by the lord mayor 
who showed that the title of gen- 


* sun is in Aries, etc., nor go 
through the work of the Ministry un- 
less, for three hundred years backward 
it can be proved that none of his fam- 
ily ever had a Cough, Ague, or grey 
Hair.” 

The author asserts that the dignity 
of the church is lowered by the custom 
of putting into the ministry the weak- 
est, least promising member of a fam- 
ily. This same charge is also mado 
by Robert South in one of his sermons, 
and he is more definite than Eachard: 
“, . . matters have been brought te 
pass, that if a man amongst his sons 
had any blind, or disfigured, he laid 
him aside for the ministry; and such 
a one was presently approved, as hav- 
ing a mortified countenance. In short 
it was a fiery furnace which approved 
dross, and rejected gold . . . when God 
refused the defective and the maimed 
for sacrifice, we cannot think that he 
requires them for the priesthood.” 
Matthew Robinson once drew up a 
model “for the Maintaining of Stu- 
dents of Choice Abilities at the Uni- 
versity, and Principally in order to the 
Ministry.” He wished to deflect from 


the ministry the “raw and unfur- 
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nished” young men who enter it through 
necessity, “to their own perpetual dis- 
couragement, and to the great mischief 
of the Church.” There are so many 
of that quality that they bring the 
church into contempt, and yet those 
very persons, Robinson feels, might be 
successful in some occupation outside 
of the church. This view is also held 
by the author of The Pupit Guarded, 
who complains of the habit of “thrust- 
ing into Ecclesiastical or Literary of- 
fices at the university a many of per- 
sons who had they been suffered to 
obey their owne inclinations, and fol- 
lowed some Trade or Handcraft, might 
have ranked themselves amongst the 
ablest of their Professions.” Baxter, 
too, advised against a hasty or care- 
less choice of the ministry as a con- 
venient way of providing for a son. 

Many men thought of attendance at 
the university as providing a claim to 
social recognition, and as a preparation 
for a church appointment. The uni- 
versity itself did not rate the clergy- 
man high in the social scale. At Ox- 
ford, during the Commonwealth, the 
entrance fees marked the following 
descending order: 


Ss d 
The son of a Peer ........... 2 0 
The son of a Baronet ........ 1 
The son (eldest) of a Knight 
fo RPO: rere ete 1 0 0 
The son (not eldest) of a 


Knight, of an Armiger, and a 
SPOGEN ie G6 divs sAa-0 0 4 hs 010 O 


The son of a Generosus (or gen- 
tleman) 


The son of a Clergyman, or of a 
Pass. nS is. do. Sees °F 0 


A Serviens, or a Chorister ....0 0 0 

Both the nobleman and the country 
parson, having sent a son to the uni- 
versity, felt that the institution was 
under obligations to provide a livelihood 
for that son if he took his degree in 
divinity, however unfitted he might be 
for his profession, mentally or spirit- 
ually. Edmund Ludlow gives an ac- 
count of a talk with Dr. Earle who 
told him “that by abolishing episco- 
pacy we took away all encouragement 
to it [learning]; for that men would 
not send their sons to the university 
had they not some hopes that they 
might attain to that preferment. To 
this I replied that it would be much 
more honest for such men to train their 
children at the plow, whereby they 
might be certainly provided with a 
livelihood, than to spend their time and 
money to advance them to an office, 
pretended to be spiritual, and insti- 
tuted for spiritual ends, on such a sor- 
did principle and consideration.” Pepys 


had the same idea as John Earle about 
the responsibility of the university to 
provide for young divines and, troubled 
as to the future of his unpromising 
brother John, decides “that I will either 
send him to Cambridge for a year, till 
I get him some church promotion, or 
send him to sea as a chaplain where 
he may study, and earn his living.” 
When James Harrington created the 
Commonwealth of Oceana, he did not 
neglect to settle this troublesome ques- 
tion as to how the university should 
provide for the clergymen it produced. 
This is the reasonable arrangement 
Harrington suggests: When a minister 
dies or removes from the parish, the 
congregation assembles and deputes one 
or two elders, by ballot, to repair to 
one of the universities with a certifi- 
cate to the Vice-Chancellor, giving the 
facts of death or removal. The Vice- 
Chancellor calls a convocation, “and 
having made choice of a fit person, 
shall return him in due time to the 
Parish.” He serves as probationer for 
a year, after which he is voted on by 
the congregation as a permanency. 
No position in all the range of 
church appointments was as much ridi- 
culed and scorned as that of the pri- 
vate chaplain. Eachard draws his pic- 
ture as a timid, servile creature, re- 
ceiving perhaps ten pounds a year, 
taking care of the garden, looking after 
the horses, and humbly leaving the 
table after a course or two, “picking 
his teeth, and sighing with his hat un- 
der his arm; whilst the Knight and 
my Lady eat up the tarts and chick- 


ens.” John Taylor, the Water-Poet, 
puts the self-effacing chaplain into 


rhyme: 


His Worship’s Chaplaine, twice (with 
double grace) 


In feare and trembling, takes and 


leaves his place, 


And (having read his Chapter) still 
must say, 


Thus ends your Worship’s Lesson for 
the day. 


When Cowley set forth his Proposi- 
tion for the Advancement of Learning, 
he devoted one paragraph of his pres- 
entation of an ideal college to the duties 
of the chaplain (after giving four pages 
to the duties of the professors); and 
he states that the chaplain is to eat 
at the master’s table. He also states 
that the chaplain “shall not trouble 
himself or his Auditors with the con- 
troversies of Divinity.” Anthony a 
Wood, wishing to show his superiority 
to a chaplain relates that when Sir 
Leolin Jenkyns introduced him to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, who was at 
dinner, he, “A.W.,” saw “John Each- 
ard, the author of the Contempt of the 
Clergy, who sate at the lower end of 
the table between the archbishop’s two 
chaplayns . . . being the first time that 
the said Eachard was introduced into 
the archbishop’s company. After din- 
ner the archbishop went into his with- 
drawing roome, and Eachard with the 

(Continued on Page 600) 


Another “Measure Yourself’ Suggestion 
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MEASURE YOURSELF 


C] 100%—“I did.” 

90°%—“I will.” 

70%—“I think I can.” 
60%—“‘I might.” 

50%—“I think I might.” 
40%—“What is it P” 
30%—“I think I could.” 
20%—“I don’t know how.” 
10% 


0%—“I won't.” 


iT can't.” 








Suggested by Presbyterian Outlook 


Brooklyn-Nassau Presbytery. 
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Practical Don’ts on Church School 


Worship 


By W. Edward Raffety, University of Redlands, Redlands, California 


HURCH school leaders are giving 
more attention to worship in the 
church school than ever before. 


C 


Best religious educators agree that 
church school worship’ should _ be 
graded. This needs only to be men- 


tioned, not argued. Instruction, in the 
best schools, is graded. Programs of 
all descriptions, recreation, service, 
and other related interests are all 
graded, or should be. We are so fully 
committed to the necessity of graded 
worship that we may truly say unless 
worship is graded it is not wor- 


One. Don’t substitute “opening ex- 
ercises” for periods of real worship. 
How easy it is for the busy church 
school worker, so engrossed in his 
everyday duties, to let his church school 
programs go until the last minute! If 
it is at all possible, he should put a 
fence around one night each week and 
claim the hours for his church school. 
It is only by religiously setting aside a 
regular weekly period that he can be 
sure that other things will not erowd 
in and break down his fidelity to his 


leader will faithfully prepare his wor- 
ship programs. To be sure of most 
helpful and appropriate services, he 
will find it worthwhile to associate with 
himself in the construction of programs 
certain helpers from time to time, mak- 
ing sure, if his program is for the 
whole school, that age groups workers 
share in this work. This counsel like- 
wise is important for leaders of depart- 
mental programs. Conference is needed 
that programs may be suited, that best 
participants may be chosen, and that 





ship. Unless those beginners un- 
derstand, they do not worship; 
unless those juniors know what 
they are doing, it is perfunctory 
performance and not worship at 
all. All program parts, i. e., the 
elements of worship, such as 
Bible portions, hymns, prayers, 
stories, must be channels of real 
expression. 





No this is not a negative article. Every 
“don’t” has a positive suggestion for making 
the worship atmosphere of the school what 
it should be. Pass the suggestions on to 
your superintendent and let him check up 
on his own attitude and methods. 


q more widespread interest may be 
secured. Younger members of the 
school, being utilized as helpers, 
need coaching so that the different 
parts of the program, if assigned, 
may be uniformly acceptable. 
Four. Don’t call too often on 
the same person for prayer. 
There is probably no part of a 
worship program where greater 
care should be excerised in the 








In many church schools where 
the departments cannot meet in sepa- 
rate assembly rooms for worship pro- 
grams, the general superintendent of 
the school is the one held responsible 
for planning the service of worship, 
and he should take into consideration 
the limitations of age groups. On the 
assumption that the school does not 
have a director of worship, the privilege 
belongs to the superintendent. 

Where the school worships by depart- 
ments, the departmental officers should 
major on worship services. In the larg- 
er, stronger schools, the paid director of 
religious education should give valuable 
assistance. 


We venture to offer to those who car- 
ry responsibility for church school wor- 
ship certain cautionary counsel. 


It is humbly held, confidently be- 
lieved, that most superintendents or de- 
partmental principals or others directly 
responsible for worship programs will 
profit by this negative approach to 
what is one of their chief church school 
problems. Many a superintendent of 
a one room school realizes that it is his 
official and personal privilege to be a 
real leader of his school in its worship 
services. Likewise, in the departmental 
school, the principal of the department 
is conscious of leadership responsibility. 
We truly hope that they may find prac- 
tical help in the following concrete sug- 
gestions. 


school. The worship leader who re- 
peatedly finds himself before his school 
with a hymn book in hand hunting for 
a hymn is a derelict to his duty. The 
whole school or department knows he 
is lazily loafing on its most important 
job. They may silently, but surely, 
hold him in contempt for minimizing his 
position. His worship programs should 
give evidence of forethought and a de- 
sire to bring the school into worshipful 
attitudes. As the teachers major on 
teaching, he should major on the wor- 
ship services. 

Two. Don’t plan worship services 
merely to fill in the time for tardy 
Toms, teacher Toms, and pupil Toms, 
to slip into their places. There are al- 
ways good excuses for some people be- 
ing late, but for many it is a question of 
deliberately planning to start in time 
to arrive on time. Many worship lead- 
ers are embarrassed by school laggards 
who delay things. Worship programs 
should be as far as possible timed in 
the preparation. Then, when used on 
Sunday, they should begin on time and 
close on time. 


Three. Don’t fail to plan far in ad- 
vance all details of the worship service, 
carefully making the assignments, and 
then making sure that the assignees are 
ready. Having made up his mind that 
he will be a leader of worship, instead 
of a conductor of opening exercises, the 


“selection of the participant. There 
are many sincere, devout people who 
seem to be unable helpfully to lead a 
group in prayer. At the same time, it is 
a mistake to use too frequently a few 
capable ones. Certainly it is a grievous 
blunder to call on any one individual 
repeatedly from Sunday to Sunday. 

Five. Do not “overwork” the Lord’s 
Prayer. This practice leads almost al- 
ways to the saying of it instead of the 
praying of it. Some leaders are to 
blame for this because they announce, 
“We will now say the Lord’s prayer.” 
This model prayer, so beautiful and 
universally known and loved, should, 
however, not be made so commonplace 
by monotonous repetition that the edge 
goes off of its meaning. We are not 
heard for our much repeating, even of 
this, the best known prayer in the world. 
When used, it should be prayed slowly, 
reverently, quietly, with understanding 
and earnestness. 

Six. Don’t use set forms until they 
become mechanical. The wise planner 
of worship programs knows full well 
the advantage of familiar procedure, 
but at the same time realizes that rote 
performance, mere word flow of formal- 
ism, is not worship. A common pro- 
gram framework may be used for a 
month and then repeated a few months 
later. A variety in the use of the ele- 
ments of worship usually keeps the 
mind alert and worship sincere. 
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Seven. Don’t use the worship period 
for instruction of any kind. The wor- 
ship program may itself be instructive, 
indeed should be. What is meant is that 
the period of worship should not be used 
to teach Bible verses, new hymns, 
prayer responses, or anything else. It 
is not a teaching service. The meaning 
of materials used in a worship service 
should be made plain to pupils, but at 
other times. The elements of the pro- 
gram are or should be channels for free, 
reverent expression of the soul’s yearn- 
ing for and joy in fellowship with God. 

Eight. Don’t try to conduct a wor- 
ship service while pupils are noisy or 
inattentive. It is not always a pre- 
adolescent, wiggling boy or fidgety girl 
that generates noise. We have known 
some whispering adults whose inatten- 
tive discourtesy simply paralyzed a 
leader’s ability to lead a worship serv- 
ice. Such a disturber should not be 
tolerated no matter who he or she is. 
Teachers of young or old alike can set 
a worthy example, and if serious situa- 
tions arise, they can quietly, tactfully, 
and privately appeal to a sense of hon- 
or in the pupils and thereby enlist their 
cooperation in making possible real 
worship in the school or department. 

Nine. Don’t expect some mystical 
magic to make worshipful thoughts 
come out of cheap jazz music. What an 
important part music plays in the pro- 
gram of church school worship. The 
cheap, jazzy jargon type of instru- 
mental or vocal music can wreck any 
worship service ever planned. Of such 
trashy, grating, discordant stuff let the 
program maker beware. It is as much 
out of place in a worship service as a 
Russian toe dancer would be in a church 
prayer meeting. 

Ten. Don’t use the same people as 
leaders too often. It is best, of course, 
for the superintendent or principal us- 
ually to be in the background during the 
service. He needs unusual good sense 
in selecting worship leaders and partic- 
ipants. Experience will be his best 
teacher; wise associates his best coun- 
selors. The program appearance often 
of a favorite few deadens interest and 
checks spontaneous, hearty cooperation. 


Eleven. Don’t call on anybody to 
pray who is known to be a “world 
traveler” in his prayers, starting at 
“Jerusalem” and going to the “utter- 
most parts of the earth.” We know one 
such, a devout servant of the Lord. 
When first heard, his worldwide com- 
pass of the missionary enterprise was 
appreciated, but after a few times the 
well-worn, world encircling prayer 
routes became so well known that: the 
effect was disastrous to devoutness. 
The mind simply rebelled at the mo- 
notonous missionary travellogue. It is 
far better to use simple prayers than 
cyclopaedic ones. Earnestness and 


The Publisher As A Preacher 


FTER all, publishing a magazine is very much like running a 
church. 


The preacher has his service each Sunday. We have ours but 
once a month. Into it go weeks of preparation. Through the 
medium of the printed page we preach our sermons and make our 
suggestions, each one seeking to help the kingdom of God. 


Our subscribers are our members. The preacher counts his by 
the hundreds. We count ours by the thousands. 


It costs less to belong to our church. The local church is sup- 
ported by members who contribute from a few cents each week to 
several dollars. Most of our members pay less than four cents each 
week. 


The welfare of the church depends upon prompt payment of its 
pledges. If pledges are not paid regularly, the minister may find his 
check delayed. He is penalized for the thoughtlessness of his mem- 
bers. The same thing is true here. The publisher depends upon 
prompt remittance of subscriptions. When they are delayed he is 
embarrassed by the thoughtlessness of his members. The examina- 
tion of financial statements in your church at the end of a quarter is 
not much different from the examination which goes on in the pub- 
lisher’s office. 


The greatest reward which can come to the preacher is the con- 
sciousness of a hard task well done. The honest publisher is seeking 
the same satisfaction. 


The publisher does not have the emotional reaction which the 
minister secures by facing a large and enthusiastic congregation. 
But he does get a stimulus from the splendid letters which come from 
time to time commending him for the work he is trying to accomplish. 
And just as in the local church some man, realizing that he is in ar- 
rears in his account, sends a check to cover the amount, just so, once 
in a while, some thoughtful reader takes a personal inventory and 
says: “Those men on Church Management are doing a mighty fine 
piece of work. I am going to send them a check today to pay my sub- 
scription up to date.” 





caution should be taken in advance to 
measure the parts, and then if certain 
features consume too much time others 
should be reduced accordingly, e. g., one 
stanza instead of three or four of a 
hymn, or it may be its omission entire- 
ly. A skilful leader will sense the time 
element and keep his hand on the pilot 
wheel. 

Fourteen. Don’t fail to put variety 
in the programs, but never at the ex- 
pense of unity and reverence. A wor- 
ship service is not a vaudeville with a 
program of musical and declamatory 
stunts. The responsible leaders should 
not permit mere entertainers to have 
any place whatsoever on the worship 


brevity are twin graces of effective 
prayer participants. 

Twelve. Don’t ever permit anyone 
flippantly to read the Scriptures. Some- 
times the glib tongue ruins a sacred 
scene in the book of books. In prayer 
we talk to God; in the Book he talks to 
us. The uses of the Bible portions in 
worship programs are varied and 
should be, but in every instance the 
ones chosen to participate should rev- 
erently read or recite the holy mess- 
age. The public reading of the Bible 
is a personal interpretation of its 
truth. No superficially minded person 
should be asked to elocutionate the 
words of the Scriptures. They should 
be read with understanding and a rev- 


erent sense of their significance. 
Thirteen. Don’t sacrifice a true wor- 
ship spirit by hurrying through the 
service (better omit parts than race 
through them). The worship leader 
must never allow a late beginning or 
an unexpected situation to force him to 
prolong unduly the program. This is 
in fairness to the teachers when the 
teaching period follows. Every pre- 


program. Dramatic or musical abilities 
are desired, but both should be sub- 
limated by the spirit of reverence and 
therefore made instruments of genuine 
worship. The several elements of a 
service of worship can be used in so 
many ways that there is no excuse for 
lack of variety. The move-in-a-groove 
sameness prevents vital interest and de- 
feats the objects of worship. 
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Fifteen. Don’t be satisfied with “any 
old hymn” book that may have been 
donated or wished on to the school or 
department. Unfortunately, the mak- 
ing of some kinds of hymn books has 
been so fully commercialized that they 
have been cheapened and contain many 
hymns not suited for use in real wor- 
ship. They are dear at any price. On 
the other hand, there never were more 
fine hymn books for church schools. 
These for the most part are published 
at reasonable prices. Especially should 
the hymn books be graded for the age 
groups concerned. 


Sixteen. Don’t make worship an end 
in itself. We rightly insist that every 
part of the program shall lend itself to 
the spirit of worship, that the whole 
service shall be reverent, and we can- 
not overemphasize this, but the out- 
come of all worship should be love in 
action, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God . . . and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Spiritual ecstasy that does not eventu- 
ate in unselfish service may itself be 
selfish. We worship that we may be 
inspired to serve. The child that comes 
out of his department anxious to do 
some kind deed has been a real wor- 
shipper. The adult who “sings his head 
off” on Sunday and on Mondays shuts 
his heart against a needy neighbor is 
a pagan, not a worshipper of the un- 
selfish Christ. 


Seventeen. Don’t expect a worship 
spirit when participants are physically 
uncomfortable. We understand full 
well that it is quite possible for some 
mature individuals to be very worship- 
ful, even in almost distressing circum- 
stances, but church school groups, espe- 
cially of children, trying to worship in 
a cold or overheated, in a stuffy or 
poorly lighted room find it most diffi- 
cult 


Eighteen. Don’t leave any item of 
the program to the chance appearance 
of somebody’s friend wholly unknown 
to you as the responsible leader of the 
service. Many a well planned church 
school worship service has been ruined 
by the introduction of a stranger for a 
“few remarks.” To be a minute man 
at such a time is a rare gift. Not only 
as to length but for content, the lead- 
er runs a risk, 


Nineteen. Don’t let Old Man Cant, 
or Old Lady Stiffness, or Young Lady 
Giggles, or Young Man Frivolity even 
peep through the door of the worship 
room. Some leaders seem to be “lucky” 
on drawing long faces for helpers, cant 
specialists, or it may be silly perform- 
ers who know not the A.B.C. of a wor- 
ship service. In children’s groups the 
boy or girl who just can’t keep from 
giggling better be a listener in the 
group than a leader on the program. 


(Continued on Page 593) 


Proper Tonal Design Of 
An Organ 


By Alfred G. Kilgen of Geo. Kilgen & Son, Inc., St. Louis 


ANY years ago organ builders 
M learned that an organ should be 

so designed that it would meet 
the tonal requirements in the particular 
church. They also learned that the 
scales (diameters) of the pipes and 
the voicing of them should be done 
with an actual knowledge of the acou- 
stical and physical requirements of the 
auditorium in which it was to be placed. 
The really progressive builder of today 
faces many problems unrecognized by 
the builder of fifty years ago, among 
which is the necessity of an accurate 
knowledge of the special requirements 
and musical demands which are to be 
made upon the organ in the religious 
services of the various denominations 
of modern times. Between the sonorous 
Gregorian chants and antiphonal melo- 
dies of the liturgical worship and the 
massed harmonies of the simpler song 
service there is a variety of interme- 
diate stages in several of which there 
appears a combination of the two ex- 
tremes. Certain religious services call 
for very colorful organ tones, organs 
with a wide variety of tone color; 
others requiring less tonal variety call 
for a stronger and more virile ground 
color;—“Chaque a ses moutons,” and 
so the style or character of the musical 


service of each particular church has 
to be carefully considered in the prep- 
aration of a proper tonal design. This 
has resulted in a closer touch between 
the builder and the organist so that 
today the modern and progressive organ 
builder has on his staff organists of 
repute, prominent in the various de- 
nominations, acting in an advisory ca- 
pacity, with whom they can consult 
on such matters, and whose knowledge 
of the requirements to be made on the 
organ for the service of each particu- 
lar church enables the builder to pro- 
duce an organ of much better tonal 
qualifications than could otherwise be 
assured. To enlarge upon this point 
a little further, take for example one 
of the larger theatre organs in the 
country. It is built, voiced and scaled 
in a way that it meets every physical 
requirement of the auditorium; it is 
tonally designed so that it meets the 
needs of the particular type of music 
in theatres. To place this organ in a 
church of approximately the same seat- 
ing capacity would give an instrument 
that is tonally inadequate to carry out 
the necessary accompaniment of the 
average church service, even though 
it may be in perfect conformity with 
the physical properties of the church 
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building. This of course, is an extreme 
case, but it is nevertheless unfortu- 
nately true that many church organs 
have been designed by a certain class 
of builders wholly without a view to 
the requirements of the services of the 
particular church. Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon this point; viz.— 
that the purpose for which the instru- 
ment is to be used is a most important 
factor in the consideration of a proper 
tonal design for the organ including 
unification, pipe scaling, special voicing 
and wind pressure. 

Organ building has made wonderful 
strides forward in the past half century 
along many lines but possibly along 
none has that advance been more notice- 
able than in the wonderful possibilities 
offered in tonal design. By means of 
unification—and by this is meant legiti- 
mate unification, not the extensive uni- 
fication found in so many theatre or- 
gans today, the modern builder is able 
to afford the organist greater facility 
and more variety of tone color with 
less number of pipes than was possible 
in the older organs with a far larger 
total of pipes. Just as the display of 
non-speaking pipes has been placed in 
the discard by the modern grille, with 
a resulting better tone opening, so with 
the modern improvement in voicing it 
has been proven that better effects can 
be obtained by a careful and skillful 
sealing and voicing of a less number of 
pipes than was ever possible with the 
inferior voicing and disproportionate 
scaling of a large number of pipes in 
the days gone by. The tonal value of an 
instrument does not depend upon the 
number of pipes in the organ but upon 
the selection of material, scale and voic- 
ing of the registers necessary to a 
perfect ensemble. This, however, calls 
for great care and skill which only the 
best equipped builder cau judiciously 
use. The artistic conscientious organ 
builder is not only the best informed on 
these necessary qualifications for a 
proper tonal design, but, from his 
knowledge and experience, is the only 
qualified party to solve the many prob- 
lems which confront the designer and 
to give practical and satisfactory solu- 
tions. 

A conference of the church organist 
with the organ builder of established 
reputation, taking into consideration 
the points stressed in this article, will 
usually result in an organ the tone of 
which will be eminently satisfactory for 
the church and its services. 


When better records are made, some- 
body will break them.—Post-Dispatch. 


Visitor: “Is Signor Mussolini alone 
just now?” 

Signora Mussolini: “Yes, he’s in 
conference.” —Judge. 


The Bible Through In A Year 


Butler, Pa., has devised a plan and an outline for securing the reading 


R EV. WILLIAM K. ANDERSON of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 


' of the entire Bible in a year at a reading average of three and one-half 


chapters per day. Dozens of people are following the plan and he uses the mid- 


week service for keeping check on the reading. Old and New Testament read- 


ings are interspersed to add variety to the readings. Both sides of the pledge 


card are shown below. 
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TO INSURE A 


Happy New Year 


READ YOUR BIBLE THRU IN 1928 
(3% Chapters a day) 


Finish Each Book On Date 
Indicated 


Old and New Testaments are 
alternated for variety’s sake. 


eS ree Jan. 16 
PE Sctercansesee ve Jan, 28 
Ae Ee Feb. 6 
eee Feb. 14 
EEE OY Feb. 25 
I e iviiin d 0-50 0.6% sa March 1 
Deuteronomy ....... March 11 
eer rrr |: March 19 
SRE ve Sws ven wens beh March 27 
CN April 3 
ET Gd. 6% ohn 4 eae + Ol April 4 
. Fea April 11 
SPECTRE ee April 21 
8 Pee ee April 28 
ks othe win bo wc a May 7 
UE GS dices 544 40s May 14 
 gtise ke eaden wad May 22 
wade vsescteen’ May 27 
rrr June 5 
2 Chronicles .......... June 16 
1 Corinthians .........June 21 
 OOORIEOBRE. 6. os Fe June 25 
ED Gadkwhs avekd es ws Has June 28 
IE Gin:3-6.5-4 bs sme July 2 
ee. oy 6 dee oe July 5 
0 Ere July 7 
Ephesians .............July 9 
EEG Mek é ose shacckee July 22 
A a vbnks «weed July 23 
NE. 0 <a0 s0-o-s.0a 64 July 24 
EE ste baw ce snes Sept. 6 
1 Thessalonians ......Sept. 7 
2 Thessalonians .......Sept. 8 
ED cess ote 006k nas Sept. 18 
Ecclesiastes .......... Sept. 22 
Song of Solomon ..... Sept. 24 
PR Sept. 26 


SME GI a. Sd om Ue SRS Oct. 17 
EE RE eee err Oct, 17 
PAR a Oct. 18 
ee ee ae Oct. 22 
EIN iain 5 ¥ nbews oc Nov. 7 
Lamentations .........Nov. 9 
Ms ok <'s Bas & Nov. 10 
is eden 2 ae PO RRR Nov. 25 
Re IOS at ee Nov. 26 
Oe A ee ee: Nov. 27 
| pts Re etapa cr |. Dec. 1 
DN ore Foo oo de sae Dec. 5 
rst rere eco nica en uke Dec. 6 
Ee pares cee Dec. 9 
NERA: ini beds anh Dec. 11 
NN RSE SPR are ae Dec. 11 
NN ee els Cases 4 Ue Dec. 12 
RE <0 d'c> cca his ox Dec. 13 
RR ain s an Pe Dee. 13 
PUR SD ila oo e aides Dec. 13 
SESE Seber ee tri Dec. 15 
Sain Sera siete + Dec. 16 
naa ae Dec. 17 
ee Pre Dec. 18 
RR eee Dec. 19 
OS ee Dec. 23 
DE 5 oo 05.5084 oak Dec. 24 
POV RMID 5k 6 5-06 os acts Dec. 31 





Fifteen minutes a day will see 
you through your Bible in 1928. 


Con you spend 15 minutes in 
any better way? 


1928 BIBLE READERS CLUB 
Methodist Church 
Butler, Pa. 


I will do my best, with God’s 
help, to carry out this schedule. 

RANI, A oe kee wt rae 
January 1, 1928. 





With God’s help, I did. 


BT ke i ios ted d suas 
January 1, 1929. 




















The praying church is the winning 
church, 





Stewardship puts the Golden Rule 
in business in place of the rule of gold. 





For thou must share, if thou wouldst 


keep 
That good thing from above; 
Ceasing to share, you cease to have; 
Such is the law of love. 


Co-operative Christianity is undefeat- 
able. 

The secret of life is not to do what 
one likes, but to like what one has 
to do.—Ruskin. 


Reputation is the world’s measure 
of aman. Character is what he really 
is. 

Anyone can plant radishes; it takes 
courage to plant acorns and wait for 
the oaks. 
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Practical Don’ts on Church 
School Worship 
(Continued from Page 591) 

Twenty. Don’t have Bibles, hymn 
books, and programs distributed after 
the service starts. The boy scout motto, 
“Be prepared,” is a good one for al! 
who conduct a period of worship. With- 
out interruptions of any kind, the serv- 
ice should move right on, item by item, 
to the very end, if possible, without any 
announcements, 

Twenty-one. Don’t let late comers 
break into the service. Plan to have 
ushers at the door to receive tardy ones 
and seat them at the rear where they 
can wait until the program is com- 
pleted. This suggestion is not intended 
to work hardships on anybody. Seats 
can be reserved. Sensible people, young 
and old, understand. Frankness and 
kindness will win. And the spirit of 
real worship will be conserved. 

Twenty-two. Don’t put the worship 
period at a time in the school or depart- 
mental session when its real value will 
be dissipated. At the vestibule of the 
session, wait and worship. The best 
preparation for a fruitful, teaching 
period that the leader can provide is 
a genuinely helpful worship service. 

Twenty-three. Don’t forget, first, 
last, and all the time that real worship 
for boys and girls, for young people 
and adults, is conscious fellowship with 
God. Let everything and everybody 
come under the dominance of this idea 
and ideal. 

To give heed to such simple yet neces- 
sary counsel concerning worship ought 
to enable those who are responsible to 
plan wisely the services that will mean 
much for the spiritual tone of the whole 
school. 

In the best organized church schools 
there is a director of worship with a 
strong committee on worship as his con- 
stant advisors. 

WHAT MINISTERS’ CONFERENCES 
ARE DOING 

In connection with the preparation 
that is being made for the forthcom- 
ing Quadrennial Meeting, marking the 
twentieth anniversary of the Federal 
Council of Churches, information is be- 
ing assembled as to the extent of church 
co-operation conducted through interde- 
nominational ministers’ organizations. 
Every minister who reads this para- 
graph, who is a member of an interde- 
nominational ministers’ organization, is 
requested to send to Secretary John 
Milton Moore, 105 E. 22nd Street, New 
York City, the names and addresses of 
the president and secretary of the or- 
ganization with a brief statement of 
the inter-church activities in which it 
engages. 





THE PASTOR SAYS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Sending our religion to the 
heathen may be defended on the 
ground that it is wise to ship 
abroad whatever we do not wish 
to use at home. 
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Sunday Company 


Roy L.. Smith, D.D. 


last Sunday, Doctor Smith, 

but we were entertaining com- 
pany at our house and you know what 
that means.” 


é ‘T WAS very sorry to miss church 


The speaker was a housewife whom 
I had met on the elevator in one of the 
down town department stores. Her 
family were regular attendants at our 
church and among those who could usu- 
ally be depended upon to be present 
unless prevented by some unusual cir- 
cumstances. I had heard that same ex- 
cuse many times before, but for some 
reason it had never sounded so inade- 
quate as it did that afternoon. 

“Why didn’t you bring your com- 
pany to church with you?” I queried. 
The woman hesitated, a little embar- 
rassed, and then replied lamely, “Well, 
they didn’t mention it and I did not 
know whether they would be interested 
in going to church.” 


She got off the elevator at the dress 
goods floor and I went on up to the 
business offices, but I went on think- 
ing. “Why don’t people invite their 
company to church? Do they have 
some fear that it would be intruding 
upon the religious convictions of their 
guests to invite them to worship with 
them? Do they have some sort of fear 
about extending an invitation? Are 
they ashamed of their church? Are 
they timid about letting their guests 
know that they are habitual church- 
goers?” 

Then my thoughts turned to the 


guest. No matter how much he may 
be interested in church-going his posi- 


tion as a guest leaves him compara- 
tively little opportunity to suggest a 
worship service. His host is planning 
the visit and his pleasure is at his 
host’s disposal and control. Moreover, 
it sometimes happens that he knows 
little or nothing about the church go- 
ing habits of the family with whom he 
is stopping. 

That the problem is not uncommon 
any minister will testify. Thousands 
of homes consider company as a per- 
fectly valid reason for absenting them- 
selves from church. In an effort to in- 
fluence this situation in favor of church 
attendance we devised a card for the 
membership of Simpson Church, Min- 
neapolis, a fac-simile of which is re- 
produced here. 


A campaign of visitation was begun 
by the church staff which consists of 
a pastor, three assistants and a deacon- 
ess. We called on every family in the 
membership and left one of these cards 
with them. In many cases we assisted 
them in hanging the cards just inside 
the front door where it can be easily 
seen by incoming or departing guests. 

The card is handsomely printed on 
heavy mat board in three colors and 
hangs by a silk cord. Its very appear- 
ance is attractive enough to give it a 
place on the walls of any home. The 
subtle suggestions it carries have a 
good effect upon the members of the 
homes as well as upon any guests it 
may be entertaining. After reading 
such an announcement on the wall, the 





This Family Is Affiliated With 


SIMPSON METHODIST CHURCH 


(Twenty-Eighth Street and First Avenue South) 


and plans to attend the services each 
SUNDAY. We know of no better way 


to express our hospitality to guests 
and friends than to invite them to 


accompany us. 


We can promise in- 


teresting and helpful services and an 
hour most profitably spent. 


PLAN TO GO WITH US TO CHURCH 
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guests are prepared to accept the in- 
vitation which is likely to be extended. 
The family, on the other hand, having 
such a card hanging on their walls, 
are under a certain obligation to ex- 
tend the invitation. 

The membership of the church wel- 
comed the cards with a real enthusiasm. 
As we put them out it was not at all 
unusual for people to offer us payment 
for them. Not one family in a mem- 
bership of more than two thousand 
showed the least irritation over the 
proffer of the card and hundreds of 
them are today hanging in the homes. 


Following up the card have been an- 
nouncements from the pulpit and 
through the parish paper that the pas- 
tors would be delighted to meet the 
visitors and guests at the close of the 
services. The net result has been a 
noticeable increase in the number of 
families who bring their company to 
church. 


Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Continued from Page 584) 

ing, the spotlight blacks out into 
immediate darkness, the organ 
changes its melody to Believe me, 
if all those endearing young 
charms, while on the unlighted 
stage, concealed almost as ef- 
fectively as if by a thick curtain, 
the participants make ready for 
the next stage picture. 

“Tonight, our prisoner is think- 
ing of the day when he was mar- 
ried. Something in the life of the 
tinker’s son had lifted him from 
the disgrace of his trade, for a 
comely lass gave her heart to 
him, and though she was an or- 
phan, she brought to him as her 
dowry gifts which he greatly 
valued all his life—two books of 
her very own, The Plain Man’s 
Pathway to Heaven, and The 
Practice of Piety.” 

Lights brighten to reveal a 
tableau of a young bride unpack- 
ing her dowry chest, and giving 
her two precious books to her de- 
lighted husband. 

Darkness suddenly. The organ 
plays Just as lam. The preacher 
reads: 

“Once again he sees himself en- 
gaged in his dreadful struggle 
with sin. The Sabbath games on 
the village green were a constant 
temptation to him, as a young 


man. He watched his friends and 
neighbors enjoying themselves, 
and often yielded half against his 
will to the temptation. Then he 
condemned himself in agony and 
shame, believed that he had of- 
fended the Holy Spirit, called 
himself a Judas, felt as if his 
body was bursting with Judas- 
like anguish, and knew that he 
was eternally lost.” 

The spotlight comes up, while 
young Bunyan pantomimes the 
appropriate gestures of tempta- 
tion, yielding, and remorse. 

Lights out. Organ plays O 
Happy Day that Fixed My Choice. 
Preacher reads: 


“He could live once again 
through those wonderful hours 
when he first met Gifford, the 
Baptist minister of Bedford. Gif- 
ford himself had known the ter- 
ror of sin, and so he could be of 
help to Bunyan. Patiently the 
pastor led the young man out of 
darkness into the marvelous 
light. One day he baptized the 
new convert in the clear waters 
of the river. Bunyan never for- 
got the lovely welcome into the 
church which was extended to 
him by three smiling and saintly 
women ‘who spoke as if joy had 
made them speak’.” 

Light comes slowly up, reveal- 
ing appropriate tableau. 


Lights out. Organ plays My 
Jesus I Love Thee. Preacher 
reads: 


“He recalled his first trials as a 
preacher, how persecution soon 
developed about his teaching. He 
used to say in his sermons, ‘If 
you are children of God, live to- 
gether lovingly. If the world 
quarrel with you, it is no matter. 
But it is sad if you quarrel to- 
gether. Dost thou see a soul that 
has the image of God? Then love 
him, love him. Say ‘This man and 
I must go to heaven some day’. 
Serve one another. Do good for 
one another. If any wrong you, 
pray to God to right you, and love 
the brotherhood.’ Once as he fin- 
ished preaching, the soldiers of 
the Catholic king seized him, told 
him that he had a divine gift 


which he must not neglect, and 
that was repairing kettles, and 
thrust him into jail.” 

Light comes up and remains at 
bright through appropriate pan- 
tomime action. 

Lights out. Organ plays Home, 
Sweet Home. Preacher reads: 

“As he sits here musing, he 
thinks of the weary months of 
imprisonment, now lengthening 
out into years. He had patiently) 
learned to make the tip ends for 
shoe-laces. He had preached to 
his fellow prisoners, and formed 
them into a little Baptist church. 
He had read his two books over 
and over again. But back home, 
his wife and children were lan- 
guishing in poverty and _ loneli- 
ness. One little blind daughter, 
named Mary, broke his heart 
with pity.” 

Light comes up, revealing ap- 
propriate tableau. 

Lights out. Organ plays Abide 
with Me, and continues with this 
to the end. Preacher reads: 

“He had started several days 
before to write a long essay on 
‘The Christian Life as a Pilgrim- 
age’. Suddenly, tonight, his mind 
was thronged with ideas, gleaned 
from his past experiences.” 

The prisoner Bunyan, who has 
been watching these memory 
scenes with intense interest, drops 
his head wearily on his table, and 
seems to sleep The stained glass 
window over the pulpit platform 
lights up as the preacher reads: 

“He was a pilgrim. As if ina 
dream, he visited quagmires and 
pits, steep hills, dark and horrible 
glens, soft vales, sunny pastures, 
a gloomy castle, where the court- 
yard was strewn with the skulls 
and bones of murdered prisoners, 
a town all bustling and splendid, 
like London on Lord Mayor’s 
Day, the narrow path, straight as 
a rule could make it, running on 
up hill and down hill, through 
city and through wilderness, to 
the Black River and the shining 
gate.” 


As the next paragraph is read, 
the spotlight opens up quickly to 


(Continued on Page 598) 
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Sir Galahad 


A Pictorial Consecration Service 


which was used in the East Side 

Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. The con- 
secration service which follows was 
written by Rev. W. Murray Allan, the 
pastor of that church. We have ap- 
pended to the material received from 
Mr. Allan the lecture The Eyes of. the 


Ts order of service here is that 


ORDER OF 


Processional—Pilgrim’s Chorus 


Heart by Henry E. Jackson which is 
found in his book Great Pictures as 
Moral Teachers. The illustration is 
from Church Management cut service. 
The various suggestions offer an al- 
most complete service for a special 
young people’s service based on one of 
the most fascinating of dream stories. 


SERVICE 


from Tannhauser (Wagner) 


The Call to Service—Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus No. 178 


Prayer 


Prayer Hymn—I Need Thee Every Hour No. 169 
The Knight’s Armour—Ephesians 6-10:6 


Offertory—Narcissus (Nevin) 


Hymn of the Conflict—Onward Christian Soldiers No. 205 
Reading—The Quest of the Grail (Excerpts from Idylis of the King 
by Tennyson) 

Hymn of Aspiration—Follow On No. 117 


Interpretation of Picture SJR GALAHAD by Geo. Frederick Watts 


Text I Tim. 4:12 


Consecration service featuring brief dramatization of Sir Galahad 
before his departure in search of the Holy Grail. 


(Sir Galahad impersonated by Paul Nutting) 


Closing Hymn of Consecration—O Jesus, I have Promised 
Benediction 





The Eyes Of The Heart’ 


By Henry E. Jackson 


icurean, an Italian mother tells 

her son that his soul is like a white 
bird, which he must carry in his bos- 
om across a crowded public place. 
Would it reach the opposite side un- 
ruffed and unsoiled? The question of 
this anxious Italian mother is typical 
of all thoughtful mothers. The task 
which such mothers set for their sons, 
the task of keeping their souls undis- 
honored, is the most difficult achieve- 
ment in life. If the pathway to it is 
long and steep, it is the pathway that 
leads to sovereign power. It is the uni- 
versal law that things most worth 
while are always the most difficult. 
The youthful Sir Galahad, of the old 
legend, stands as the representative of 


*From the volume Great Pictures as 
Moral Teachers published by the John 
G. Winston Company. Used by spe- 
cial permission. 


[3 Walter Pater’s Marius, the Ep- 


the class, larger than is sometimes sup- 
posed, of those who succeed in the at- 
tempt. The story of his achievement 
and its results is told in Tennyson’s 
poem and embodied in Watts’ picture 
of the spotless knight of the Arthurian 
epic. 

As the knights of the Round Table 
provided a center for medieval chiv- 
alry, so the Sangrael, or royal blood, 
the Holy Grail, “the cup from which 
our Lord drank at the last sad supper 
with his own,” provided medizval re- 
ligion with a center for its aspirations. 
In the legends of Parsifal and Lohen- 
grin and Arthur, the elements of 
knightly heroism and religious aspira- 
tions are wedded together. Tennyson 
has made the legend of Arthur live 
again in his Idyls of the King. The 
knights of King Arthur go in search of 
the Grail. The mystic symbol is such 
that at the same time and place it 


could be seen by some and not by 
others. To some it seemed veiled with 
a luminous cloud. The knights had a 
vision of it manifested in proportion to 
their purity. One knight alone, Sir 
Galahad, the knight of virgin heart 
and will, the knight who knew no fear, 
he alone saw the Grail, clear and dis- 
tinct. 


The moment represented in Watt’s 
picture of him is the moment when the 
heavenly vision of the Grail is revealed 
to him in the luminous sky through a 
break in the trees. He dismounts from 
his white horse and stands fascinated 
with the vision which lights up his face 
and armor. 


Both the legend and the picture seek 
to represent the truth that purity of 
heart gives men power to see things 
which men without it cannot see. They 
seek to give concrete form to the state- 
ment of Jesus that the pure in heart 
are blessed, for they shall enjoy the 
vision of higher things, especially of 
God, denied to those who indulge their 
imagination in sensuous images, . Gal- 
ahad’s purity put what Paul calls, 
“eyes in his heart,” gave him the 
faculty of faith or imagination, by 
means of which he could see what no 
physical eyes ever see. One of Arthur’s 
knights confessed the truth of this 
when he said— 


“Then every evil word I had spoken 
once, 
And every evil thought I had thought 
of old, 
And every evil deed I ever did 
Awoke and cried, ‘This quest is not 
for thee,’ ” 
It is only Galahad who can say to the 
King— 
“I saw the Holy Grail and heard a 
cry— 
O Galahad and O Galahad follow 
me! 
‘Ah, Galahad, Galahad,’ said the 
King, for such 
As thou art is the vision, not for 
these.’ ” 


The passionate desire, the “cry of the 
human” to approach and mingle with 
the divine, common to all religions, can 
be satisfied only in proportion to pur- 
ity of heart. Plato gives a practical 
application to the power of vision 
which purity gives. In speaking of 
what constitutes a good juryman, he 
said that to be qualified to administer 
sound justice, he must be free from the 
taint of evil habits, and must have been 
pure-minded from his early youth. In 
order to deal with evil, he must be 
guided by knowledge of it, not by per- 
sonal experience. “Your smart and 
suspicious jurymen,” says Plato, “who 
himself has been guilty of crimes, 
fancies himself knowing and clever, 
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but when he comes to deal with men of 
years and virtue, he shows himself to 
be no better than a fool, with his mis- 
timed suspicions and his ignorance of 
a healthy character, due to his not 
possessing any example of such a phe- 
nomenon.” Then Plato states the gen- 
eral principle that vice can never 
know both itself and virtue, but vir- 
tue in time acquires a knowledge at 
once of itself and of vice. Is not 
Plato right? It is surprising how the 
pernicious fallacy persists that an ex- 
perience of evil gives a man a truer 
knowledge of life. Impurity of heart 
destroys the capacity for any true 
knowledge. Darkness can know only 
itself, and that only in part; but light 
knows itself and also its opposite, 
darkness. It is the Galahads who see, 
not only the highest in life, but the 
whole of life. 

In Watts’ picture a sword hangs by 
Galahad’s side to indicate that he is 
not a mere dreamer, but a stalwart 
fighter. Purity gives, not only power 
of vision, but power of achievement. 
Goodness is essentially strong, evil is 
essentially weak. Galahad’s purity 
gave him the strength of ten. The 
vision of the Grail gave him power to 
perform. 


“And in the strength of this I rode; 
Shattering all evil customs every- 
where, 


And in the strength of this, came 
victor.” 


They called Parsifal “the guileless 
fool,” but he it was who wrought the 
salvation of Wagner’s drama. 


It is not without significance that 
the only knight of Arthur’s court who 
saw the Holy Grail was the youngest 
knight of the Round Table. The 
strength of youth lies in the purity of 
its ideals and the warmth of its en- 
thusiasm. And it is a fact of history 
that it is not to the cautious, calcu- 
lating men of experience, who have ex- 
changed their ideals for their comfort, 
but to the vision-seeing chivalrous 
youth, that the great causes of God owe 
their greatest debt. 

There is a kind of energy which 
scientists call “energy of position.” It 
is locked-up motion in an elevated 
body. A _ pile-driving machine illus- 
trates it. The ram is slowly elevated 
to the top of the machine. When it is 
freed by the releasing hook, it falls with 
accumulated force on the pile-head. 
The stored-up energy of position is 
converted into energy of motion. Like- 
wise moral elevation gives practical 
efficiency. Moral feebleness destroys 
it. Tennyson was true to life when 
he made Galahad to be the most ef- 
fective warrior of all the knights. Dur- 
ing the riot in Paris in 1848, a mob 
swept down a street blazing with can- 








My good blade carves the casques 
of men, 

My tough lance thrusteth sure; 

My strength is as the strength of 
ten, 

Because my heart is pure. 











non, killed the soldiers, and spiked the 
guns. A few blocks beyond it was 
stopped by an old white-haired man, 
who uncovered and signaled for silence. 
Then the leader of the mob said, 
“Citizens, it is De La Eure. Sixty 
years of pure life is about to address 
you!” Purity of character is a more 
effective force than cannon. If men 
are to be effective as Galahad was, they 
must, like him, wear “the white flower 
of a blameless life.” When Ulysses 
went to Circe’s isle, he accomplished 
what none of his companions were able 
to do, because Hermes gave him for 
protection the little flower “moly.” The 
flower’s real name and meaning was 
“Shield-Heart, White Integrity.” 


“Traveller, pluck a stem of moly, 
If thou chance at Circe’s isle,— 


Hermes’ moly, growing solely 
To undo enchanter’s wile.” 


THE CONSECRATION 


Following the interpretation of the 
picture the organist played a portion 
of the Pilgrim’s Chorus (Wagner). Sir 
Galahad in knight’s costume with shield 
and sword came down the aisle and 
stood at the Round Table which had 
been placed on pulpit and served as the 
altar. He stood at attention while the 
soprano sang I Would be True. At the 
conclusion of the song, Sir Galahad 
doffed his helmet, placed it at his side 
and knelt offering the following pray- 
er: 


Give me clean hands, dear Father, 
clean words, and clean thoughts; 
help me to stand for the hard right 
against the easy wrong; save me 
from habits that harm; teach me to 
work as hard and play as fair in thy 


sight alone as if all the world saw; 
forgive me when I am unkind; and 
help me to forgive those who are un- 
kind to me; keep me ready to help 
others at some cost to myself; send 
me chances to do a little good every 
day, and to grow more like Christ. 


Amen. 

The pastor then recited the words of 
John Oxenham’s poem The Ways. The 
a then sang O Jesus, I have Prom- 
ised. 


At the close of the first verse Sir 
Galahad arose, put on his helmet and 
came to attention. During singing of 
second verse he drew his sword and 
came again to attention, sword at hilt 
while he stood looking out across the 
church as if beholding the vision glo- 
rious. The pastor then read the words 
of Merlin: 


Not of the Sunlight! 
Not of the Moonlight! 
Not of Starlight! 

O Young Mariner, 
Down to the haven 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
And ere it vanishes 
Over the margin 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the gleam. 


Choir then sang third verse of O 
Jesus, I have Promised and Sir Gala- 
had, sword at hilt, eyes looking off as if 
seeing the Holy Grail moved from the 
altar down the aisle and out. The 
people then were asked to bow in pray- 
er and a consecration service followed 
in which each person quietly lifted the 
soul to the Great White Knight in 
prayer. The pastor’s prayer closed 
with the words of a poem, the author 
of which I do not know. 


Keep in thy pierced hands 

Still the bruised helmet, 

Let not their hostile hands 

Wholly overwhelm it. 

Bless my poor shield for me, 

Christ king of Calvary, 

Keep thou my sullied mail, 

Lord, that I tender, here at the altar 


rail, 

There let thy splendour, touch it at 
once— 

And I go-stainless to meet the foe. 


The knight’s costume, sword and 
shield I was fortunate enough to have 
loaned me by the local Demolay Lodge. 
It was of white satin with the Sir 
Galahad red cape and made a most 
striking picture. The Round Table 
was presented as follows: — Com- 
munion Table with black cloth com- 
pletely covering it, two candles, one at 
each end of table and the communion 
cup I placed in the center. When Sir 
Galahad entered the lights were put 
out and the candles lighted, making a 
most effective scene. The spotlight 
followed Sir Galahad as he entered and 
remained on him during the dramatiza- 
tion. An indirect lighting system set 
off the picture during the pastor’s in- 
terpretation of the great Watt master- 
piece. 

* * ok 


The United Lutheran Church was 
successful in its recent Campaign 
to raise a $4,000,000 pension fund to 
provide for aged and disabled ministers. 
It has enabled the United Lutheran 
Church in America to increase its re- 
tirement allowance to $600 per year 
which is twice the present allowance. 
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Movies Fill This Church 


By Marcelle Conkling, San Jose, California 


PROGRAM which has brought 
A a capacity crowd to the evening 

service of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of San Jose, California, 
has been largely the result of a new 
program instigated two and a half 
years ago. Prior to that time just a 
small group of fifty or seventy-five per- 
sons attended the service. Many of 
these, no doubt, came from a sense of 
loyalty. Today the crowd, which is 
composed mostly of former non-church 
goers, comes early for the evening serv- 
ice for seats are at a premium. 


to participate in a service which is 
spiritual and uplifting. 

Yet, the picture is not apart from the 
service. Mr. Morrison builds his ser- 
mon around the general picture theme 
and the music, singing and prayers all 
revolve around this theme. All songs, 
scripture readings and prayers in 
which the general audience participates 
are thrown on the screen. Incidentally 
the audience, itself, participates in a 
large part of the program in this way. 
An outline of the evening program is 


All pictures are pre-viewed by the 
minister and any captions or portions 
which might be objectionable are cut 
out. 


Skilful Technique Required 


In one sense, when conducting such 
a service the church is competing with 
the regular moving picture houses and 
this is one reason why the entire pro- 
gram must move forward smoothly. 
There must be no display of amateur- 
ishness, The picture operator must be 

skilled, the music must be adapted 





Services Should Not Duplicate 


These results are indeed grati- 
fying and the method and plan 
behind such a program is worthy 
of study. The reasons for lack of 
attendance for the evening serv- 
ice were carefully studied before 
this new program was adopted. 
The church, which is located in 
the down town section, was draw- 





” 


The moving picture is not the “whole thing 
in this service. But it plays a very import- 
ant part. I think that ministers who have 
been trying to think their way through in 
the matter of motion pictures will be more 
than pleased with this story of the First 
Congregational Church of San Jose. 


F to the picture and the lighting 
effects must be studied carefully. 
A perfect harmony in all these 
details build for respect and from 
respect reverence can be built. 


Popularity of Program 


At first the evening service was 
advertised in the local papers. 
After three months, advertising 
was considered unnecessary for a 








ing its constituency from all over 
the city. It was obviously a hardship 
for many of the members to attend 
two services, and if they did, the eve- 
ning service was more or less a dupli- 
cation of the morning service. That is, 
it was reaching the same general class 
of persons when there were hundreds 
within the city who never attended any 
church service. Fred W. Morrison, 
pastor of the church, felt that if a pro- 
gram could be introduced which would 
reach these non-church goers and the 
young people, it would be a real serv- 
ice to the community. 

A program along the general lines 
of the open forum, in which vital so- 
cial problems were discussed, was first 
introduced, but this seemed in direct 
competition with the work of other 
churches. It proved attractive to those 
church tramps who drift around from 
church to church as fancy strikes, but 
it was not getting the non-church 
goers, 

It was those persons unaccustomed 
to attend church, the people whose 
lives had scarcely been influenced by 
the church who should be reached. 
For this reason the moving picture 
was adopted as part of the regular 
evening service. 

It is not to be assumed that the mov- 
ing picture is the evening service. It 
is only a part of it. Through its use 
hundreds of non-church goers have 
been attracted to the church, have 
come to see a picture and have returned 


here given: 

Organ Prelude at 7:25 p. m. 

Lights go out 7:30 

Introductory slides 

This is not a picture show. It 

is a service of worship. Be quiet. 

Be reverent. Join heartily in the 
hymns. 

Readings and Prayer 

A Call to Worship 

Chosen from scriptures 

Slides with poetry or readings sug- 
gesting theme of service. 

Hymn 

Scripture Reading 

Hymn 

Prayer from Orchard, Rauschen- 
busch, Prayer Book, Daily Altar, etc. 

Solo—quartette—etc. 

Sermon 

Film—1st and 2nd reels continuous 

Offering 

Film—38rd and 4th reels 

Announcement slides 
Film—5th and 6th reels 

Prayer by minister in semi-darkness 

Lights go on 

Postlude 

The pictures are selected from the 
best of the regular current drama. 
Some which have been shown are: The 
Man Who Played God; His People; 
Evolution; The Goose Hangs High; 
Abraham Lincoln; Grass; As No Man 
Has Loved; Laddie; Isn’t Life Won- 
derful; The Magic Garden; The Lost 
World; ete. 


capacity crowd was attending and 
this attendance has been maintained 
ever since. 

A good deal of tact and good judg- 
ment was displayed in the procedure 
of the program. The church had ac- 
complished, in part at least, what it 
had hoped to do. It had filled its 
auditorium with non-church goers and 
young people. It was obvious that all 
care should be taken to keep this audi- 
ence in attendance. The very pur- 
pose of the whole program would be 
defeated if such a crowd were im- 
mediately given a service “too reli- 
gious.” For this reason, at the very 
first the songs, prayers, announcements, 
etc., were cut to a very minimum in 
number and time allotment. The ser- 
mon too was very brief, for there were 
a group of persons, to whom the church 
service was quite foreign. 

Evidence of the fact that the audi- 
ence was unaccustomed to church at- 
tendance was clearly demonstrated 
during those first few months. There 
was a general lack of reverence, talk- 
ing during the picture and a rush for 
the door the minute the picture was 
over. But, through careful educational 
work, through the gradual introduction 
of more and more of the regular 
church service Mr. Morrison has suc- 
ceeded in changing the entire atmos- 
phere. 

Today there is an audience well 
trained in the ways of the church. 
They sit quietly and reverently through 
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the entire service, they participate in 
the congregational singing, the scrip- 
ture readings and the prayers. They 
listen intently to the sermon, despite 
the fact that now fifteen or twenty 
minutes are given to it where formerly 
only about ten or twelve minutes were 
used. 

it is now, after two and a half years 
of service, that this newer program is 
showing definite results as far as other 
church activities are concerned. Many 
families and individuals have shown 
definite interest in other activities of 
the church and have demonstrated 
such interest through affiliation with 
the church. 

So it is that the First Congregational 
Church of San Jose has succeeded in 
drawing persons who were classed as 
non-church goers. But no longer is 
that classification applicable for the 
greater part of this audience are now 
regular attenders. Considering the 
movement from the standpoint of the 
young people alone, for fully half of 
the audience is comprised of young 
persons, surely the church influence is 
better than the auto ride or the reg- 
ular theater for Sunday night diver- 
sion, 





CHURCH DANCING 


One of the most complete and most 
satisfying studies of the dance and the 
church we have seen is found in the 
spring number of The Kit, a journal 
devoted to social recreations. All 
phases of the modern dance are con- 
sidered after a rather thorough study. 
The report shows that many churches 
are using the dance in their program 
but the conclusion of the report is that 
the dance has wormed its way in only 
because an inadequate social program 
has been provided. Another interest- 
ing feature of the publication is the in- 
clusion of the words, music and instruc- 
tions for ten folk dances suitable for 
church use. This number of The Kit 
sells for forty cents, but any minister 
interested in the question will be sent 
one free if he will write Church Recre- 
ation Service, 510 Wellington Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, and mention Church 
Management. 


RIVER POOL 


You cannot deceive me, little pool, 

with your glassy surface, and lazy lily- 
pads, 

where dragon-flies are sleeping. 


That nonchalant green frog, 
dropping off a willow root, 
did not mislead me. 


Under all this peace, 

down in the jade twilight, 

in silence, 

your waters are running—running, 

thinking of the sea. 
—Charles Ballard 

Church. 


in The Living 


Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Continued from Page 594) 


bright, the house lights are 
turned on, switch after switch, 
and the figures named in the 
reading come to the platform one 
by one as they are introduced. 


Here they group’ themselves 
around the central figure of 
Christian himself. These char- 


acters come boldly down the aisles 
of the church as if out of the 
street or from the congregation. 


“Out of his memory and his 
dream came figures of men, more 
real to him than the gaolers and 
the prisoners around him. Chris- 
tian, the pilgrim, who was setting 
forth on the long journey with a 
heavy burden on his back; Evan- 
gelist, who helped him start and 
helped him all the way to the end; 
Obstinate and Pliable, who gave 
him both good and bad advice; 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman, who 
seemed at first to be a very know- 
ing gentleman, but proved at last 
that he could only hinder him on 
his road; Apollyon, the devil of 
sin, who fights him back like a 
fiend from hell, and almost kills 
him; Faithful, who helps him; 
and Talkative, who delays him 
with idle chatter; and the crowds 
that thronged the marketplace in 
Vanity Fair,—all lived before his 
delighted mind.” 


When the crowd is mentioned, 
down the aisles come trouping 
fifty or sixty people,—women 
with shawls and baskets, men 
with capes, children in happy 
holiday dress, soldiers and neigh- 
bors from the earlier scenes, etc., 
all light-heartedly on their way to 
Vanity Fair. They have been 
seated inconspicuously in the back 
of the church, there to enjoy the 
earlier part of the service, wait- 
ing for the summons of this 
moment. Not mounting the plat- 
form, but grouped around the 
central stage picture, they focus 
attention back upon Christian, 
who stands at the very center of 
interest, a ragged cloak on his 
body and a heavy burden on his 
back. 


Lights suddenly all out again. 
The preacher is reading. Every- 
thing in darkness except for the 
candle on the prisoner’s table. 
The crowd is escaping quietly 
back to the seats at the rear of 
the church. The central char- 
acters are leaving the platform 
under the cover of the darkness, 
and attention once more shifts to 
the prisoner—Bunyan, just rous- 
ing himself from his dream. 

“When he awoke, he began 
to write, not a long scholarly 
treatise on the stages of human 
progress, but a story, so helpful, 
so amusing, so vivid, so wise, that 
it has become the great miracle 
book of the English language. 

“Some said, ‘John, print it. 

Others said, ‘Not so!’ 
Some said, ‘It might do good.’ 
Others said, ‘No!’ ” 

“He printed it. More copies 
have been sold than any other 
book except the Bible. It has 
been translated into seventy-five 
different languages. This year, 
three hundred years after John 
Bunyan was born, the whole 
Christian world will be reading it 
over again. And we shall be see- 
ing its magical human story made 
real in pageant after pageant be- 
fore our wondering eyes.” 

Bunyan begins to write. The 
preacher finishes the paragraphs 
of reading. Bunyan writes on 
for several moments in_ the 
silence. Then he puts down his 
quill-pen, and snuffs out the 
candle. The church is in absolute 
darkness and silence for ten 
seconds. Then the organ begins 
to play again, while the prison 
scene is removed from the plat- 
form. The choir leads in singing 
softly a verse of Abide with Me. 

(Continued on Page 606) 
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That we hope it doesn’t cost the gov- 
ernment as much to prosecute the rest 
of the men in the Teapot Dome case as 
it did Sinclair. If the present admin- 
istration gets licked at the next presi- 
dential election, they will have only the 
rottenness which Harding introduced in 
his administration to blame. 


ae * 
The trouble with some women is 


that they have too many evening gowns 
and not enough aprons. 
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WHAT TO DO IN JUNE 


A Department of Reminders 








Special Days 


June 3—Trinity Sunday. 

June 10—Children’s Day. 

June 11—Saint Barnabas. 

June 24—Nativity of Saint John the 
Baptist. 

June 29—Saint Peter. 


Notable Birthdays 


5, 469 B. C.—Socrates. 

June 9, 1792—John Howard Payne. 
June 10, 1841—Henry M. Stanley. 
June 14, 1812—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
June 17, 1703—John Wesley. 


Children’s Day 


Of all the special days that the 
church celebrates Children’s Day should 
hold a foremost place. If Jesus said 
“Suffer the little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven,” we should 
not be backward in giving them the 
limelight for at least one Sunday in the 
year. Nothing could be more worth- 
while than to combine in one great 
service, both the church and the Sunday 
school on this day. Begin this great 
union service a little later than the 
usual Sunday school hour and let it 
continue through the usual time given 
for the church service. It is well to 
have a committee in charge of the 
exercises and this committee should be 
composed of the most resourceful and 
most talented and most interested peo- 
ple you have available. Be spectacular; 
be dramatic; put on the very best 
program that your equipment and tal- 
ent will warrant. Decorate the church 
profusely. Nothing will please the 
young people of the intermediate de- 
partment better than to ask them to 
go out to the woods to gather wild 
flowers and help with the decorating. 
Singing canaries placed here and there 
amid the bower of June flowers will 
be very attractive. Keep the older 
people off the program and let the 
little tots have the stage and if 
they make mistakes and forget and 
execute some antics, what difference 
does it make? It is their day, 
and how the fond parents .do like 
to see their children on the platform. 
If your children’s day programs have 
been in the past, mediocre, stir your- 
selves and break a record this year 
by a marvelous production. 


Vacation Bible School 

A daily vacation Bible school is well 
worthwhile for those churches that can 
stimulate enough interest to carry it 
through. It is very hard to find vol- 
unteer teachers for this type of work. 
In many communities and in many 
churches there are some young women 
who have been attending normal schools 
and for a small sum will be willing 
to teach a few hours each week for 
the short course of the vacation Bible 
school, It is not wise to attempt a 
lengthy schedule. Morning sessions 
only, from three to six weeks are suf- 
ficient, Co-operation is desired where 
there are several churches in the same 
neighborhood. A division of expenses 
as well as teaching responsibility helps 
to lighten the burden. 


June 





THE MONTH OF BRIDES 


By Paul H. Yourd 


If certain prominent morons in 
the United States have their way, 
June will pass from the calendar 
as the month of brides. 


Companionate marriage, which 
is a camouflage for licensed pros- 
titution will blot out all the sweet 
sanctity of marital relationships. 

It is easy enough to destroy the 
home. Modern city life is doing 
that as fast as it can. It is easy 
enough to shatter porn « relation- 
ships. The lust of mankind needs 
no encouragement. Because there 
is prevalent today a lax moral 
tone there is no reason for advo- 
cating policies that pander to 
greater laxity. Moral restraint 
needs tightening instead of loos- 
ening. People need a moral tonic 
that will enable them to be mas- 
ters of their desires and passions. 
The moron sneers that it can’t be 
done; while those who have the 
mind of Christ assert that it can. 


Self-control, lofty-mindedness, 
purity and noble love need to be 
the ideals of people instead of 
free love and lax sex relation- 
ships. 

Companionate marriage is not 
going to solve the problem of the 
relationship of the sexes. It will 
only aggravate the existing situa- 
tion. 

Censorship of both press and 
motion-pictures would do some- 
thing toward alleviating the evil. 
Legislation against the rotten 
magazines and the purveyors of 
obscene stories will remove these 
corrupters of good morals. But 
censorship and legislation will not 
turn the trick. Above all there 
is needed the practice of living 
clean, pure lives, both in and out 
of our homes. Compromise and 
negation must give way before 
the positive idealism of the pure- 
minded Galilean. 











Out-Door Activities 


This is the time of the year when 
people would rather be out-of-doors 
than in-doors. Encourage your Sunday 
school classes to take up some type of 
outdoor activities; such as a afternoon’s 
hike or a wild flower excursion to the 
woods or something of a _ similar 
nature. 


Commencement Day 


June is the month of commencements. 
All the ministers cannot preach the 
commencement address, but there is a 
splendid opportunity for a sermon on 
educational ideals at this time of the 
year. 


The College Club 


When the young people of the church 
return from college they feel lost in 





the activities of the church. There is 
usually nothing for them to do and 
there is danger of their dropping out 
of the Sunday school and church life 
entirely. Therefore it is profitable to 
organize a College Club. This club 
can conduct a Sunday school class for 
its members and can sponsor other 
activities in the church and in the com- 
munity. Within a week after the col- 
lege people come home some kind of a 
party should be arranged for them. 


Summer Services 


More and more the Sunday evening 
service during the summer is becoming 
a problem. It seems as though people 
just will not go to church twice on 
Sunday at this season of the year. 
Why not try union services for the sum- 
mer months? A group of churches can 
unite for this purpose and the service 
can be held in the co-operating churches 
by rotation or one central meeting 
place can be decided upon. In some 
communities outdoor meetings are suc- 
cessful, the public park being utilized 
for the purpose. In this case a band 
is a drawing card. If union services 
are to be held especially out-of-doors, 
the attendance will be stimulated by 
attractive advertising. 


Summer Camps 


Summer camps are growing in popu- 
lar favor by leaps and bounds. It is 
hard to estimate their value in the de- 
velopment of young people. Nearly 
every denomination conducts camps or 
conferences and in addition there are 
Boy Scout camps and Camp Fire Girls’ 
camps and Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
camps. These are scattered all over the 
country. Make a survey of your young 
people and their interests in order to 
discover the type of camp to which they 
should be encouraged to go. Arrange- 
ments can be made with the church or 
with the Sunday school to pay a part or 
all of the expenses entailed. If the 
distance to the camp is not too great, 
the young people can be transported 
there by automobiles donated in the 
service of youth. 


Summer Supplies 


The matter of providing the pulpit 
supplies during your vacation period 
should not be put off any longer. If 
you are going to have a service all 
through the summer and have your 
pulpit occupied by a visitor, have all 
the details of the services worked out 
in advance so as to avoid embarrassment 
for the visitor. There are many little 
courtesies that will help, such as having 
him met at the hotel or the church, 
prepared notices of his coming for the 
press—those little details that mean 
so much to you for the success of the 


services. 
tk * Bd 


Children’s Day in the Sunday 
School is fast approaching: make it 
Decision day for scores of young 
people. A great opportunity here. 
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English Preachers 
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chaplaynes . . . to drink and smoak. 
Sir L. Jenkyns took then A.W. by the 
hand, and conducted him into the with- 
drawing roome to the archbishop... .” 

One of the most important sermons 
delivered by the Reverend Mr. Vines, 
was at the funeral of the Earl of Es- 
sex, on which occasion, having many 
gentlemen of position among his audi- 
tors, he seized the opportunity to slip 
in a word for the private chaplain. 
First, commands Mr. Vines, “submit 
your cheeke to _ reproofes;” then, 
“frowne not your Chaplains into a 
meale-mouth’d basenesse, so that they 
dare no more make a darke or oblique 
reflexion upon your darling sinnes, then 
take a Beare by the tooth.” 


The private chaplain was supposed 
to accommodate himself to any plans 
of his patron. He might even be re- 
quested to marry my lady’s maid or a 
relative of the family with a damaged 
reputation. Eachard says this satiri- 
cally, but that there was truth in his 
statement is shown by the testimony 
of writers contemporaneous with Each- 
ard who are not holding a brief, as he 
is, for reform but who speak out of a 
familiar knowledge of conditions. Ed- 
ward Chamberlayne declares in a chap- 
ter on “The Social Position of the Eng- 
lish Established Clergy,” “as it now 
is in England . . . they are accounted 
by many as the dross and refuse of 
the Nation. Men think it a stain to 
their blood, to place their Sons in that 
Function, and Women are ashamed to 
marry with any of them.” No doubt 
ambitious and personable house chap- 
lains were sometimes able to marry 
into the immediate family of the patron 
even when the lady was young, attrac- 
tive, and untouched by slander. Pepys 
repeats the gossip that Jeremiah 
White, “formerly chaplain to the Lady 
Protectress,” tried to marry Cromwell’s 
daughter, Frances. The story is that 
the Protector one day found White on 
his knees before Frances Cromwell, 
and the chaplain excused himself by 
saying that he had been begging that 
the Lady Frances would use her influ- 
ence with her waiting-woman with 
whom he declared himself to be in love. 
Oliver, being suspicious of the chap- 
lain’s sincerity, forced him to marry 
the waiting-woman soon after. Among 
Flecknoe’s Sixtynine Enigmatical Char- 
acters is one of a nobleman’s chaplain. 
The picture is much like that drawn 
by Eachard, emphasizing the chaplain’s 
servility, and his patron’s scorn. , We 
see the nobleman silencing the man 
who is regarded as an upper servant, 
refusing him a place even at the lower 
end of the table; and we watch the 
chaplain claiming the higher end of 


the steward’s table, and seizing an op- 
portunity to make love “in godly man- 
ner to the Chambermaid or Waiting- 
gentlewoman.” 


All chaplains, of course, were not 
of the type that lent itself so easily 
to satirical treatment; nor were all 
patrons overbearing and selfish. There 
were men who gave their chaplains 
not only a home but the opportunity 
for study and for acquaintance with 
scholars. A library such as that of the 
Earl of Arundel would alone be suffi- 
cient attraction for a man of studious 
tastes to content himself with the posi- 
tion of private chaplain. 


Lady Mary Warwick always writes 
courteously if a trifle patronizingly of 
the household chaplains with whom she 
comes in contact in her father-in-law’s 
house. The first one she mentions is 
the well-known John Gauden, but she 
makes no comment except that he was 
afterwards Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
Somewhat later the Earl of Warwick 
had, as household chaplain, “one Mr. 





Walker, who being a very good natured, 
civil and ingenious person, I took much 
delight in conversing with.” This An- 
thony Walker preached the family fu- 
neral sermons: one on Lord Rich (the 
son of the earl) in 1664, on Lord War- 
wick in 1673, and finally Lady Mary’s 


own in 1678. All were printed, the 
popularity of the last requiring a sec- 
ond edition in 1687. 

Lady Anne Clifford plainly feels her 
own noble condescension as she records 
in her Diary that the minister has had 
dinner with her. One entry gives an 
account of the evening when her guests 
were “the Sheriff and his wife, Mr. 
Geastly, our parson, my two Farmers 
here, William Spedding and his wife, 
Jeffrey Bleamire and his son, so after 
dinner I had them into my Room, and 
kissed the Women, and took the men 
by the hand, and a little after, Mr. 
Geastly, the parson, said Common 
Prayer and read a chapter, and sang 
a Psalm ... and when Prayers were 
done they went away.” 

(Continued on Page 602) 





Denominational Course in 
Church Administration 


HE Southern Baptist Convention 
fe is one denomination which is 

taking its task of training 
preachers and lay officers for the pres- 
ent day very seriously. Not alone is 
it publishing a monthly journal known 
as Church Administration, but it has 
prepared a reading course for minis- 
ters and officers. The books in the 
course are Growing a Church by P. E. 
Burroughs; Southern Baptists Work- 


ing Together by E. P. Alldredge; The 
Functioning Church by P. E. Bur- 
roughs; How to Bring Men to Christ 
by R. A. Torrey and Our Lord and 
Ours by P. E. Burroughs. 


The certificate shown above is given 
to any worker who completes the first 
book in the course and as the other 
books are completed the advance is in- 
dicated by seals. 
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ASK DR. BEAVEN 








Question—When attending services 
at your church at one time when you 
were welcoming new members into the 
church, I noticed that you called each 
one by name from memory. Can you 
tell me what preparation you make for 
that sort of a service so as to be able to 
know the individual members of so 
—_ a group as you were then receiv- 
ing 

Answer—Many churches have the 
custom of giving the hand of fellowship 
in publicly welcoming new members 
into the church. Various methods are 
in use in this connection. I have noted 
in some churches the custom of simply 
having the list of names read and then 
the pastor shaking hands with the 
group without calling them by name. In 
other places I have seen each person 
hold a slip in the hand which the min- 
ister reads as he came up, thus being 
sure of the name. 

In my early ministry I determined 
that if it were possible I would know 
each new member who came into the 
church well enough at the time not 
only to call the person by name on 
sight, but to also know a little bit more 
so that any word spoken at the time the 
hand of fellowship was given could re- 
flect at least my own personal interest 
and make the person feel that the wel- 
come was not given en mass, but given 
individually. 

I may say that any effort on my part 
to achieve this has been more than 
worth while and I have found that so 
far as the memory part of it is con- 
cerned, that grows by use. 


I have given the hand of fellowship 
to as high as ninety people at one time, 
calling each one by name without mak- 
ing a mistake. I do not want to give 
the impression that I never have made 
mistakes or that names always come as 
they should, however, but very seldom 
do I find it to fail, and the advantage 
- it, I think, hardly needs emphasizing 

ere, 


So far as my method of preparation 
for it is concerned, I would note the 
following things. I invariably attend 
the meetings of my deacons and deacon- 
esses when new members are received. 
All of them who come on confession of 
faith I have met and talked with in my 
study or in their homes before they 
come. With many of them, of course, 
I have been acquainted some time. Then 
{ make it a point to force myself to re- 
member their names when they are 
presented to the church. I find it far 
easier to remember names of new 
people if I can connect them with some 
event or the number on the street where 
they live, or with some circumstance 
under which I met them. Almost any 
memory system will emphasize this 
method in memorizing things. 

Still again, where I am receiving a 
large number of people—for instance, 
at this Easter season we will receive, 
say, 125—Mrs. Beaven and I have in- 
vited them, in two groups, to spend the 
evening at our home where we have 
given it over to fellowship, to different 
forms of entertainment which would 
enable them to get acquainted with 
each other and, of course, give us the 


opportunity to get acquainted with 
them. As a further aid in the matter 
I have my secretary draw off, before the 
hand of fellowship is to be given, a 
complete list of all the people who are 
eligible to receive it and I read those 
names to myself trying to visualize the 
face and person whose name is to be 
called, so that I have fresh in my mind 
the faces of the people before they 
come forward. When they come for- 
ward I do not use any memory help. 

Our custom has been to have them 
stand at the front of the church in the 
presence of the congregation, while on 
behalf of the church I speak to each 
one, calling him or her by name and 
giving a word of personal greeting 
which usually has reference to some- 
thing that I know will be of special in- 
terest to that person, perhaps a word 
about the church from which he or she 
comes, or about the parents, or about 
some work in which he or she is inter- 
ested such as would be natural in the 
case of a doctor or nurse or mission- 
ary. I try to say something which 
makes my greeting of interest to that 
particular person so as to make the 
person realize that it is an individual 
welcome and not a mass address. 

It would seem to me that the cus- 
tom of giving the hand of fellowship 
has two main advantages in addition 
to the formal part of joining the 
church. 

First, to actually make the person 
feel welcome. Second, to make it an 
additional method by which the people 
of the congregation come to be ac- 
quainted with the person thus being re- 
ceived. If the new member is standing 
before the congregation all eyes upon 
him and is called by name, it is one of 
the finest methods of introducing him 
to the other members of the church and 
the name is connected with the indi- 
vidual in the minds of those who listen. 
In addition to this, we have our dea- 
cons seated in front on these occasions, 
which usually occur at the time of the 
communion service, and immediately at 
the close of the service the deacons go 
forward to meet the new members, not 
only giving them their individual wel- 
come, but watching to introduce them 
to other members of the congregation 
who come up afterward. 





Question—I would appreciate it very 
much if you would suggest an appro- 
priate program for celebrating the 79th 
anniversary since the erection of our 
church building. We shall probably be 
out of this building before the 80th an- 
niversary. 


Answer—There are, of course, many 
suggestions that would come from dif- 
ferent church programs to which you 
would have access. 

When we celebrated our 50th anni- 
versary our program included a Sun- 
day morning historical sermon cover- 
ing items of interest in the past history 
of the church. At the church school 
hour we secured the attendance of as 
many as possible of the old church 
school scholars and those who had been 
= in the church school in the early 

ays. 


That Sunday afternoon we held a 
service to mark the inauguration of a 
new branch church. It would seem to 
me that somewhere in your program 
some linking of the old structure with 
the probable new structure should be 
included. 


During the week which followed we 
had a special New Members night, 
given over to fellowship. On Tuesday 
evening we had an Old Home reception 
with special honors for all the older 
members of the church. Pictures of 
the early days of the church were se- 
cured from the older families and put 
on slides and thrown on the screen. 
Greetings from previous pastors, of 
course, are worked into these programs. 
In many such programs, too, there is a 
place for a Young People’s Night, a 
Church School Night, Woman’s Night, 
Men’s Night, Community Night, etc. 
Any such program would be incomplete 
without having it close with a forward 
look. Also I might suggest the advis- 
ability of publishing some kind of a 
church history that would cover the 
events in that church building. 

Such an event might easily be cap- 
italized also for financial purposes, if 
you have to raise money for your new 
structure. 





Question—Would you describe your 
method of proceeding with a meeting of 
the Board of Trustees? 


Answer—The Board of Trustees nor- 
mally has the usual officers. Its meet- 
ings are conducted as would be custom- 
ary in a parlimentary fashion with the 
chairman of the board in the chair. A 
secretary takes the minutes. My rela- 
tionship to it is simply advisory. I am 
there always but really as the guest of 
the board. They are competent, of 
course, to have meetings without the 
pastor present, and do. 

Where they have their regular mat- 
ters of business these normally would 
be brought up in the usual fashion. 
When I have matters of business I nor- 
mally bring them up under the head 
of new business, when they ask for 
them. I do not think the pastor should 
assume to dictate the policies of his 
boards nor preside at their meetings 
unless specifically asked so to do. 

If you happen to have a chairman of 
the board who has not had experience 
in presiding or in proper methods of 
procedure, under such circumstances it 
would be well to work out the technique 
of the meeting with him ahead of time 
mapping out a sort of agenda. In a 
short time such a one would soon ac- 
quire the methods of presiding, guiding 
debate, putting motions, shutting off 
discussion, etc. 

* * * 

500,000 Americans are going to 
Europe this summer. Not so good. 
Time was when the man who went to 
Europe was given fourteen farewell 
dinners before he sailed and was es- 
corted to the dock by a large horde of 
weeping friends. When he came back 
people pointed to him as he strutted, 
“There goes a man who has been to 
Europe!” 
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Anne, Lady Halkett, draws in her 
Memoirs, an elaborate character of the 
private chaplain of Sir Charles How- 
ard at whose home she paid an ex- 
tremely long visit in her girlhood, At 
first she entirely approves of Mr. Nich- 
ols: “Hee was a man of good life, good 
conversation, and had in such venera- 
tion by all as if hee had beene their 
tutelar angel.” Even when Anne finds 
him guilty of double dealing and con- 
vinces Sir Charles of the fact, the 
chaplain is not dismissed, “because Sir 
Charles had a respect for him, and 
desired that all should respect him. 
...” Anne also has this feeling re- 
garding the dignity of Mr. Nichol’s 
office; during a stormy interview with 
the chaplain (who has made every ef- 
fort to misrepresent her to her hosts), 
she says: “the respect I have to your 
calling, and the benefitt I have had by 
your preaching and prayer, shall keepe 
mee from divulging your faults.” 
Later she records, probably with some 
satisfaction, that Mr. Nichols “had not 
followed my advice as to reforming 
butt traducing a person who came there 
presently after I went away, who could 
nott suffer itt as I had done, butt tooke 
a revenge suitable enough to the fault, 
though unsuitable to one of his func- 
tion.” 

Lady Fanshawe, the wife of Sir 
Richard Fanshawe, says that her father 
and mother were both great lovers and 
honorers of clergymen, and taught her 
to admire them. Sir Richard died in 
Madrid (where he was-serving as am- 
bassador);.and Lady Fanshawe states 
in her Memoirs: “July the 4th, stilo 
novo, 1666, my husband was buried by 
his own Chaplain, Henry Bagshaw 
with the ceremony of the Church of 
England, and a sermon preached by 
him.” 

Lettice, Lady Falkland, received 
chaplains and neighboring divines af- 
fably at Great Tew. The particular 
interest they had for her, was their 
need of guidance: “she was accustomed 
to hint unto them what virtues it would 
be proper to commend in their ser- 
mons.” 

The court chaplains were selected 
from the most noted divines: “for the 
most part, Deans of Prebendaries, and 
all Principal Predicators,” Chamber- 
layne says. He names among the forty- 
eight appointed for the year 1669: 
Pierce, Maine, Stillingfleet, Tillotson, 
Fell, Cartwright, Smith, Maggot, Bar- 
row, Pearson, Creighton, Allestree, and 
Hardy. These men are all of one 
group: but at the beginning of Charles 
II’s reign, he had been careful to in- 
clude presbyterians among the court 
chaplains. Calamy mentions the elder 
Calamy, Reynolds (who had not yet 


conformed), Ash, Spurstow, Wallis, 
Bates, Manton, Case, Baxter, who were 
made “the King’s chaplains in Ordi- 
nary,” but only five preached, once 
each. 

Mr. Samuel Pepys offers much evi- 
dence as to the attitude of the average 
man to the clergy as a class. The pul- 
pit carries with it, in Mr. Pepys’s 
opinion, no obligation to respect its 
occupant. He likes to hear bishops 
preach because they are well-adver- 
tized men, but he criticizes them ex- 
actly as he does nonconformists, or 
laymen. He is nearly always conde- 
scending toward his own minister, 
Daniel Mills. Many of his sermons are 
labeled dull, or lazy; he is invited to 
dinner reluctantly, and when he comes 
without invitation, “he is a cunning 
fellow, and knows where the good vict- 
uals is. . . . However, I used him 
civilly, though I love him as I do the 
rest of his coat.” Once Pepys writes 
airily: “Mr. Mills preached, who, I 
suspect, should take it in snuffe that 
my wife did not come to his child’s 
christening the other day.” 

Mr. Mills’s cloth does not protect him 
from Pepys’s scorn: “My wife and I 
the first time together to church since 
the plague, and now only because of Mr. 
Mills his coming home to preach his 
first sermon; expecting a great excuse 
for his leaving the parish before any- 
body went, and now staying until all 
are at home; but he made but a very 
poor and short excuse, and a bad ser- 
mon.” Not that a plague-frightened 
clergyman was uncommon; his type 
was sufficiently familiar to serve as the 
subject of a Broadside: A Pulpit to be 
let. Woe to the idle shepherd that 
leaveth his Flock. With a just ap- 
plause of those worthy Divines that 
stay with us. One stanza reads: 


Beloved: and he sweetly thus goes on, 

Now, where’s Beloved? Why, Beloved’s 
gon; 

No morning Mattens now, nor Evening 
Song. 

Alas! the Parson cannot stay so long. 


Pepys’s old schoolmates who have be- 
come parsons always interest him. It 
is rather an amused interest, to which 
is added a puzzled surprise at a credit- 
able performance in the pulpit; and 
there is no trace of extra respect be- 
cause of his friend’s vocation. A few 
entries will illustrate this attitude: 


(May 29, 1661) ... went to Wal- 
thamstowe ... heard Mr. Radcliffe, 
my former school-fellow at St. Paul’s 
(who is yet a merry boy) preach. 
He read all, and his sermon very 
simple. 


(Dec. 25, 1664) To Mr. Rawlin- 
son’s church where I heard a good 


sermon of one that I remember at 
St. Paul’s with me— his name Meg- 
gott: and very great store of fine 
women that is in this church, more 
than I know anywhere else about us. 


(Aug. 5, 1666) To the church... 
and there I find in the pulpit El- 
borough my old schoolfellow, and 
in as right a parson-like manner, 
and in as good a manner as I have 
heard anybody. 


(April 5, 1667) In the street met 
Mr. Sanchy, my old acquaintance at 
Cambridge, reckoned a great min- 
ister here in the City . .. which I 
wonder at; for methinks in his talk, 
he is but a mean man. 


Edward Stillingfleet was also a former 
Cambridge associate and Pepys made 
a special effort to hear him preach. 
The Clerk of the Acts counted many 
clergymen among his friends, though 
he was inclined to consider most of 
them what the author of Gangraena 
called Poluppragmaticall; and, as has 
been said, he did not feel that their 
position in society was superior to his 
own. When Mr. Mills quoted someone 
as saying “that if a minister of the 
word and an angell should meet to- 
gether, he would salute the minister 
first;” Pepys commented mildly, 
“which I thought a little too high.” 

As a governmental official, Mr. Pepys 
thinks the clergy should not overstep 
their bounds: “To White Hall chapel. 
. . . The Bishop of Chichester [Henry 
King] preached a great flattering ser- 
mon, which I did not like that clergy 
should meddle with matters of State.” 
Milton had expressed this same feeling 
in The Tenure of Kings and Magis- 
trates: “I have something also to the 
divines .. . Not to be disturbers of the 
civil affairs, being in hands better 
able and more belonging to manage 
them... .” D’Avenant in the Preface 
to Gondibert announced: “Chief Min- 
isters of Law, think Divines in govern- 
ment should, like the Penal Statutes, 
be choicely, and but seldom us’d.” A 
little more than a decade earlier, Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes had reported, in re 
Commissioners for the town of Cam- 
bridge, that “the names of Doctors of 
Divinity were discussed and finally 
withdrawn. For it had been the olde 
grievance of England that clergie men 
did intermeddle with secular affaires. 
It was a great grievance now to be 
remedied.” 


Payment 


The lesser clergy, conforming or 
otherwise, had extraordinarily little to 
live on. “You are wary of trusting 
them with more than you conceive 


(Continued on Page 608) 
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Ready For Summer? 


UST what should the summer program of 
J the church be? Surely the minister is en- 

titled to a let down. And if the minister why 
not the church? If the congregation is given a 
rest during the hot months they will come back 
with more enthusiasm to the work of the fall. 

With these propositions the writer is in 
agreement. I doubt if a vigorous summer pro- 
gram is necessary or advisable. But I do feel 
that a well thought out planned program is the 
right of every congregation. Here are some sug- 
gestions which may be thought provocative. 

1. Reduce the services to the minimum. The 
midweek service can be dispensed with. Perhaps 
the evening service should be discontinued. Regu- 
lar sessions of the Sunday school can yield to 
special departmental groupings for the lean 
months. But have a good Sunday morning 
period of worship. 

When I write good I mean just that. Make 
sure that the services will be attractive, that 
good music is provided, that able supplies present 
the message while you are on your vacation. See 
that the janitor keeps the church clean and that 
the air is fresh. Install fans if necessary to cool 
the air. Assure your people and visitors that 
there is a quiet, refreshing service of worship 
being conducted every Sunday morning. 

2. Give this service good publicity. The 
church calendar can be discontinued during the 
vacation weeks. But there should be issued an 
attractive announcement giving the names of all 
of the summer speakers. Make this an attractive 
announcement. Last summer Church  Manage- 
ment issued a most attractive folder in two tone 
paper (green and white) especially for this pur- 
pose. The churches which used it found the ap- 
peal of good color and type selections. It will pay 
you to invest in something of this kind if it is 
issued in 1928. 


3. Make sure of your pulpit supplies before 
you leave. If possible get men who have a per- 
sonal contact with the church. A former pastor, 
or a man who has gone into the ministry from 
your church might give the right appeal. People 
are not going to be unduly critical of the summer 
preachers. But they do like to know who is go- 
ing to do the preaching. Arrange to pay the 
supply a fair honorarium. 


4. If park meetings are being held in con- 
junction with other churches, plan to do your 
part. And let your people know what is going 
on. Evening out-of-door meetings are very 
much to be desired. They should not be too long 
or too heavy. But there is a sweetness in open 
air hymn singing which will impress the com- 
munity. 

5. Announce the meetings with all of the 
grace possible. But do not urge people to at- 
tend. This is one season in the year when the 





club can be dropped. But plan to give the peo- 
ple restful, worshipful services. Then don’t 
worry about the results. But now is the time to 
worry about the preparation. Do your part be- 
fore summer and the services will take care of 
themselves. 


Should Church Property Be Taxed? 


UR feeling is that sooner or later the Amer- 
() ican people are going to face this question. 

We have never had complete separation of 
the church and state in this country. The ex- 
emption of church property from taxation is one 
of the evidences of it. The student of history 
knows that in most of the early American com- 
munities there was taxation for the support of 
the church. In some places it continued the 
custom until late into the nineteenth century. 

The Protestant churches have everything to 
gain by urging that church property be subject 
to taxation. It would hurt some small parishes, 
but on the whole would be a benefit to the 
churches and to the political units of the country. 
Incidentally a bill recently signed by Governor 
Smith shows that such legislation for removing 
the exemption privilege is now imminent. 

The bill creates an “Archbishopric” in New 
York which will function as a body politic “to 
aid, cooperate with, support and advise any 
charitable, religious, benevolent, recreational, 
welfare or educational corporation, association, 
institution, committee, agency or activity, now or 
hereafter existing within the state of New York 
or elsewhere.” The new corporation will have 
power to take and hold (by devise, gift or pur- 
chase) property without limitation, and to use 
and dispose of it in such a manner, as in the judg- 
ment of the trustees shall best promote its inter- 
ests. 

The bill assures the corporation of tax ex- 
emption. 


The United Church of America 


HURCH union is in the air. Commissions 
C.; from the Congregational and Christian 
churches have reported favorably on or- 
ganic union between these denominations. A 
memorial from the Congregational ministers of 
Cleveland asks that the Community and Fed- 
erated churches of the country be included in the 
proposed merger. The General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in session at 
Des Moines is at this writing considering making 
advances to the Presbyterian, the Methodist 
Episcopal, South and other denominations for or- 
ganic union. It won’t be brought about this year, 
nor next, but we are on our way toward newer 
things. 
We are still far from being one in doctrine, 
but each day sees us more united in hope and 
charity. 
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i He enjoys immensely attending din- 
As the World Goes B y ner parties where he meets unusual 
= eereniieg a — DEACON 
; will not attend any functions where ’ 
An Altar in Every ne alleen 4 cictose Gediest, sition, © See 
and a Washtub in Every He likes fresh air and likes to be 
Church out of doors. 


The writer smiled when he first saw 
this slogan in the Parish Bulletin of 
the colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Pocahontas, Va. But by the time 
the item had been read through it ap- 
pealed as a mighty fine piece of prac- 
tical Christianity. It said: 


Jesus was practical. He was a bur- 
den-lifter. He was an ever present 
help in the time of trouble. He was 
a friend to the under-dog, the weary, 
the heavy laden. He fed the starv- 
ing. He clothed the naked. He 
healed the sick. Cancers and many 
other female troubles are the out- 
growth of the washtub and the 
scrubbing board. The church has 
always led in women’s protection. 
Here is where we lead again. Let 
us install a washing outfit in our 
church basement and then invite 
every woman of the community to 
either bring or send her washing in 
where it may be washed. Let us ask 
each family to pay twenty-five cents 
each until the cost is paid. When 
the outfit is paid for the rate may 
be reduced. Then our home will be 
happier. Our wives will find their 
health is improving. Our churches 
will be serving. 


It is a fine piece of practical service 
and anyone who is familiar with the 
living conditions among many of the 
Negro parishes very well knows the 
blessing of this kind of applied re- 
ligion. More power to the man who 
started the idea. 


And Still They Think That 
Preachers Are Temper- 
amental 


From The Lyceum Magazine we 
learned these instructions which go to 
organizations sponsoring the lectures of 
Count Keyserling. 


Count Keyserling is six feet tall 
and weighs 250 pounds. When he 
lectures he throws his weight on the 
lectern or pulpit, which he must ab- 
solutely have. 

Please reduce all conversation just 
prior to his lecture to a minimum. 


After a lecture Count Keyserling is 
completely exhausted, both nervously 
and physically. 

His hostess should be given an op- 
portunity to take him directly home 
from the auditorium. 


He abominates sightseeing. 


He likes cold climates and is ex- 
tremely uncomfortable in a heated 
room. 


He abhors and avoids to the point 
of becoming disagreeable any sort 
of “small talk,” hence he avoids 
clubs, etc. He once wrote that one 
hour of boredom will make him ill 
for three days. 


He is famished after a lecture. 

If any social function is arranged 
after a lecture, he must either have 
the opportunity of eating his supper 
first, or the social function must be 
sitting down to supper. He has re- 
fused to meet people at supper or 
after supper unless he is served 
champagne or French wine. He ab- 
solutely needs a stimulant. If he 
is not to meet any one after his lec- 
ture, he does not need these stimu- 
lants. If his hostess desires it, he 
is glad to take his supper in his 
room alone. 


Count Keyserling has absolutely no 
geographic sense. It would appear 
that he would be lost in his own 
home. He becomes extremely nerv- 
ous with fear that he will not be 
met at the station when he arrives. 
He must be taken to the station and 
placed inside of his Pullman or par- 
lor car. He is helpless as far as 
tickets, baggage, etc., are concerned. 
He suffers from indigestion. 

He cannot eat raw fruit, salad, vege- 
tables, etc. He eats no vegetables 
except potatoes (boiled or mashed). 
He cannot eat ice cream or sweets, 
and nothing heavy or spicy. 
Nothing fried. Beef, lamb or other 
fresh meat served hot or cold in 
generous portions. 

Mashed potatoes and cheeses. Ca- 
membert and other European 
cheeses. 

He wants to be alone for several 
hours before leaving for a lecture. 
He does not dine before a lecture, 
but a half hour before he goes on 
the lecture platform he would like 
served to him in his room a strong 
cup of coffee and a sandwich of 
roast beef or chicken—preferably 
white meat. 


Rural School Busses 


I wonder just why it is that the rural 
sections will insist on making their 
school systems such a cheap affair. I 
know that the little red school house 
is giving way to the substantial brick 
township school. And the school board 
provides conveyances for the children. 
But on a recent auto trip I saw several 
of these conveyances. Three of them 
in three different districts were made 
from old wagons. A black oil cloth 
top was put on the old chassis. They 
sat up high in the air with no springs 
to add to the little comfort and they 
must have been cold. It has been 
some years since I have had any con- 
tact with the rural situation at first 
hand. But in my imagination I saw 
the school trustee using this scheme 
to find work for his team in an off 
season and to gather a few dollars 
for himself. The old wagon for the 
school children while the calves go to 
market on a truck. 








THE DEACON OBSERVES 


That because the preachers are too 
rough, Leicester, England, police will 
not play the clergy this year in the 
customary charity football game. 


% ok * 


That the Lutheran churches of Amer- 
ica, after a slogan contest to select a 
motto suitable to the denomination, 
have chosen this one: “A Changeless 
Christ for a Changing World.” More 
than five hundred slogans were sub- 
mitted in the contest. 


* * ok 


That the sale of a membership seat 
on the New York stock exchange was 
recorded for the high price of $375,000. 
Seats come high except in the church. 

* ce * 


That the fact that his wife left him 
to become a missionary worker in for- 
eign fields does not entitle the husband 
to a divorce, says a judge in Kokomo. 

* * * 


That the automobile used by General 
Pershing in France as commander-in- 
chief of American armies, may be 
placed on exhibition at the Smithsonian 
institution. 

ok ok ok 

That it takes only three generations 
to turn foreign immigrants into Amer- 
icans, even in language. 

ok oe 2k 


That an ordinary thimble would hold 
100,000 of the small screws used in 
making watches. 

ok * * 


That with more crusade zeal than 
good sense and judgment, the Rev. 
Samuel Zweemer, American Presby- 
terian missionary, almost started a 
holy war when he invaded Al Azhar 
University at Cairo with Christian 
tracts against the Mohammedan re- 
ligion. 

That among the famous last words 
as reported by our garage man are: 
“We never tamper with speedometers 
on our used cars.” 

ak oS ok 


That the United States government 
has taught 5,342 blind men to be self- 
supporting. Someone suggests that 
they be given jobs as prohibition en- 
forcement officers or as Chicago police- 


men. 
ok * * 


That the modern couple lives from 


can to mouth. 
* 


That yesterday’s tightwad was a fel- 
low who tried to sell his wild oats to a 
livery stable. 

* * * 

That Commander Richard E. Byrd 
plans to leave New York on September 
10th, for an attempt to fly over the 
South pole. His expedition will con- 
sist of approximately sixty men who 
will remain in the antarctic regions un- 
til June, 1930, 
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CHRIST IN EVERY HEART 


When some poor useless wastrel has 
an accident, and the doctor is sum- 
moned to his side, that doctor at once 
acts on the assumption that he must do 
everything in his power to save the 
life. Now why should he save it? Why 
should he preserve it? Would it not 
be better to let that wastrel die? I 
want to know where the doctor got his 
thought that the sorriest life is infi- 
nitely precious. He certainly did not 
get it from his science, nor from na- 
ture, nor from evolution. The preserva- 
tion of the wastrel is the one thing 
evolution does not teach. When I see 
that doctor, with his sleeves rolled up, 
fighting desperately for a _wastrel’s 
life, I feel that there is the Christ un- 
recognized. There is a spark of Christ 
in every heart. There is a gleam of 
him in every soul. He is the light of 
every man who cometh into the world. 
Whenever a man does anything true 
and tender, when the fireman enters 
the flames to save a child, when the 
common sailor flings himself overboard 
to rescue someone who is bent on sui- 
cide, there standeth one among you 
whom ye know not. 


George H. Morrison in The Gateways 
of the Stars; Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany. 


THE VENTURE OF FAITH 


Do you really want to be a Chris- 
tian? Do you want to have that joy 
and peace and power which so many 
of us have found in him? Then listen 
while I repeat the text: “He that re- 
gardeth the clouds shall never reap.” 
There is a well known story of Lord 
Kelvin that once he was being shown 
an electric power station. He asked 
the intelligent foreman who was there, 
“John, what is electricity?” “Sir,” 
said the man, “I have not the least 
idea; I only wish you would tell me 
that.” “Ah, John,” replied Lord Kel- 
vin, “that is the one thing nobody un- 
derstands.” Do you refuse to use elec- 
tric power because you utterly fail to 
understand it? Will you avoid the 
electric tram tomorrow because it is 
driven by powers mysterious to you? 
Yet that is precisely what the man is 
doing who refuses to avail himself of 
Christ, because he is baffled by that 
mystery of godliness. Men do not act 
like that in common life. Why should 
they act like that with Christ? He 
that regardeth the clouds shall never 
reap. 

George H. Morrison in The Gateways 
of the Stars; Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany. 


WE NEED THE CROSS 


The Kallikak family and its descend- 
ants have cost the United States hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. The 
Juke family cost at least one million. 
On the other hand the Jonathan Ed- 
wards family with its approximately 




















ILLUSTRATIVE DIAMONDS 
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DEFEAT MAY SERVE AS VICTORY 


Defeat may serve as well as victory 
To shake the soul and let the glory out. 


When the great oak is straining in the 
wind 


The boughs drink in new beauty, and 
the trunk 


Sends down a deeper root on the wind- 
ward side, 

Only the soul that knows a mighty 
grief 

Can know a mighty rapture. Pain 
may serve 

To stretch out spaces in the soul for 


joy. 
Edwin Markham. 





1,400 descendants has been a great as- 
set to our country. Of that family 
120 have been graduates of Yale Uni- 
versity, 14 college presidents, over 100 
professors, 135 books of merit have been 
written by various members of the fam- 
ily and 118 journals have been edited 
by them. They were a distinctly re- 
ligious group. Of course heredity has 
been blamed for the Kallikak tragedy, 
but had Martin Kallikak taken his in- 
stincts to the cross, he would not have 
sinned against a feeble-minded girl and 
through her, against society and 480 
descendants. He abrogated every prin- 
ciple for which the cross stands and 
society has paid the bitter price. 


Let a man put the cross at the center 
of his life and social control becomes a 
thing unnecessary. Socrates says, 
“Know thyself.” Marcus Aurelius 
says, “Control thyself.” Jesus Christ 
says, “Deny thyself.” Both Socrates 
and Marcus Aurelius had the indi- 
vidual in mind. Jesus had society in 
mind. And the cross unites the inter- 
est of both society and the individual. 

Arthur Porter in The Inside of Bun- 
yan’s Dream; Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 


LIVING OUR RELIGION 


A lady missionary was giving a.Bible 
lesson in a zenana. In the midst of 
the most interesting portion one of the 
Hindu ladies deliberately got up and 
went out. After a while she came back 
and listened more intently than ever. 
At the close the missionary asked her 
why she went out—wasn’t she inter- 
rested? 

“Oh, yes, I was so interested in the 
wonderful things that you were saying 
that I went out to ask your carriage 
driver whether you really meant it and 
whether you lived it at home. He 
said you did, so I came back to listen 
again.” 

“Do you experience what you say?” 
interrupted another zenana woman 
while another missionary was giving 
a lesson. And she had a right to 
interrupt. 

E. Stanley Jones in Christ at the 
Round Table; The Abingdon Press. 


THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


It is told of Stradivarius that he 
selected more than forty different kinds 
of wood for the making of his violins. 
So trained were his eye and touch that 
he could detect the density of the wood, 
its fibre, age and resonant faculty with 
such accuracy that he knew just where 
to put each sort of wood in the violin. 
The back and the belly, the sides, the 
bridge, the keys—each part was made 
of a different kind of material, so as to 
insure the proper balance and reso- 
nance in each part of the instrument. 
The violin thereby became the home of 
melody. The pieces have been harmo- 
nized into an organic whole vibrating 
to the master’s touch, the unhindering 
vehicle of the flow of music from his 
soul. Such should a church be. Com- 
posed of units combined into a unity, 
it is the embodiment of the spirit under 
whose genius it is formed. 


Samuel J. Porter in The Gospel of 
Beauty; George H. Doran Company. 


WHAT IS IN THINE HAND? 


When Richard Baxter lay dying, his 
friends, pitying his pain, liked to com- 
fort him by speaking of the good that 
he had achieved by means of his writ- 
ings. Baxter shook his head. “No,” 
he said, “I was but a pen in God’s 
hand, and what praise is due to a pen?” 

When Saladin saw the sword with 
which Richard Coeur de Leon had 
fought so bravely, he marvelled that so 
common a blade should have wrought 
such mighty deeds. “It was not the 
sword,” replied one of the English offi- 
cers, “it was the arm of Richard!” 

When Paganini appeared for the first 
time at the Royal Opera House in 
Paris, the aristocracy of France was 
gathered to hear him. In his peculiar 
ghostly manner he glided on to the 
stage amidst the breathless silence of 
the expectant throng. Commencing to 
tune his violin, a string snapped. The 
audience tittered. Commencing again, 
a second string broke; and, a moment 
later, a third gave way. The people 
stared in consternation. Paganini 
paused for just a second, and then, 
giving one of his grim smiles, he lifted 
his instrument, and, from the single 
string, drew music that seemed almost 
divine. 

Only a pen—but a pen in the hand of 
a poet. 

Only a common sword—but a sword 
in the hand of Richard! 

Only a broken violin—but a violin 
in the hand of a master! 

Only five loaves and two small fishes 
—but five loaves and two small fishes 
in the hands of the Son of God! 

In the skilful hands of such a pot- 
ter, the commonest clay may be fash- 
ioned into a vessel of honor, sanctified 
and meet for the Master’s use. 

F. W. Boreham in The Nest of 
Spears; The Abingdon Press. 
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THE CHILD IN THE MIDST 


A clerical friend was on a Pullman 
car a few months ago. He found him- 
self with men who were returning from 
the races. Their language was shock- 
ingly irreverent. Their conversation 
showed that nearly all of them had been 
gambling. When the time of retiring 
came a little boy was made ready for 
his berth. The tiny fellow stood in 
the aisle of the sleeper, clad in his wee 
pajamas. Sometimes we must all think 
that the night-clothes of the little peo- 
ple are more attractive than their party 
clothes! Ere he climbed into his bed 
the child looked doubtfully about, as 
if he were hesitating. Then he over- 
came his timidity, knelt at the side of 
the berth, folded his hands, and began 
to pray in a childish treble, heard all 
over the car, “Now I lay me down to 
sleep.” You will all know that for a 
time profanity ceased; that all talk of 
bets won or lost died into silence! The 
eyes of hardened men grew moist with 
tears. One rough fellow pointed to 
the kneeling child and said, “I would 
like to know what that little chap has 
that I have lost.” For a few moments 
those “lewd fellows of the baser sort” 
found themselves in the presence of 
Christ because they were in the pres- 
ence of a child’s heart. 


Edwin H. Hughes in sermon, “The 
Child in the Midst,” in Best Sermons 
1926; Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


THE FREEDOM OF VIRTUE 


We say “a man is known by the 
company he keeps.” Now that is not 
true; Jesus kept the worst possible 
company; he associated with murderers, 
thieves, robbers, harlots, ruffians and 
political crooks; he associated with 
people who represented every kind of 
evil, both rich and poor. 


Why did he do that? 


Do you not see? He did that because 
they could not hurt him. His nature 
was such, you see, that he could not 
take pollution. 


I remember once when I was playing 
golf with some friends of mine and one 
of the men drove the ball off the fair- 
way into the rough, a very common 
thing to do, though lamentable, and we 
all started into the rough grass to 
find the ball, and the man spoke up and 
said, “Don’t you go in there, don’t go 
there” and we said “Why not?” and he 
said “Because that is all poison ivy, 
you will be poisoned” and one of the 
men in the crowd spoke up and said 
“That’s all right, I can go in there, I 
don’t take, poison ivy has no effect on 
me at all” and he walked right in and 
rummaged around there in the poison 
ivy with his hands until he found the 
ball and brought it back and we all 
rather envied him because while the 
rest of us were afraid of contamination, 
this man, without fear could go any- 
where, he did not have to walk on the 
public highways in the sunshine, he 
could go right into the poison and come 
back all right. Why did not the poison 
ivy have any effect? Because he could 
not take the evil influence. A 

Now, Jesus was like that; his very 
freedom, his very liberty had its ben- 
efit in virtue. 

William L. Phelps in sermon, The 
Freedom of Virtue; The Community 
Pulpit. 






Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Continued from Page 598) 


The house lights are gradually 
turned on. 

The congregation stands to 
sing Guide Me, O Thou Great 
Jehovah, a poetic setting of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress idea by that 
delightful old Welsh poet, William 
Williams. Then the preacher be- 
gins a brief sermon: 

“Did Bunyan’s story make you 

long for a jail sentence? Did you 
wish that you might have time to 
think? Time to write? Time to 
remember? Did you resent the 
stern necessity which forces you 
day after day into frantic efforts 
to make a living? Did you yearn 
for confinement in which you 
would be free from telephone 
calls? All of this results not be- 
cause Bunyan was in jail, but be- 
cause Bunyan was Bunyan. 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 
Yet this poetic couplet can be 
taken two ways. Bunyan was in 
jail, and yet he was free. The 
bars shut him in, but he did no 
futile pacing up and down this 
tiny cell-space. 

“He had only two books. But 
he gained more out of those two 
books than fools get out of a 
library. He was lonely without 
his dear ones. But he peopled his 
mind with comrades. You see, he 
quietly accepted the inescapable 
limitations of his life, and did his 
best with what he had. This was 
because he was Bunyan. 

“You call yourselves free. Yet 
you are serving life sentences. 
‘Stone walls do not a _ prison 
make’. Yet you are confined with- 


in the limits of your life, over 
which you have no control. You 
lack money, education, physical 
strength, distinguished talent,— 
what not. All of us are in prison. 
Our cells differ but little. The 
difference is in the prisoners. 

“Do you beat your wings 
against your cage? Or do you 
quietly change what you can 
change for the better, and resolve 
to make the best out of the rest?” 

As the congregation files out, 
after the benediction, they re- 
ceive copies of an announcement 
listing the series of pageants 
which this service has inaugu- 
rated: The Burden, The Wicket- 
Gate, The Cross, The House Beau- 
tiful, Vanity Fair, The Celestial 
City. 


THE SECRET OF ZEST 


But when the thrilling life of the 
happy God abides in a man all ennui 
vanishes. A new flavor, a salty zest, 
is found in each commonplace experi- 
ence. The new man in Christ looks 
out with fresh eyes on a new world. 
All things are become wonderful to 
him. When Saint Francis of Assisi 
had left his wealthy cultured home, 
had abandoned his aristocratic friends, 
had said goodbye to the things men call 
enjoyment, to wine and dancing and 
roistering and luxuriant feasts; had 
gone out without a penny in his 
pocket, without a roof over his head, 
or a square foot of land upon the 
earth that he could call his own; had 
gone out as the brother of the poor, 
a voluntary beggar, to share with his 
Lord the burden of the cross; he could 
ascend to one of his favorite mountain 
haunts and spend a week there upon 
those bleak cliffs, absolutely alone, and 
yet scarcely able to sleep for the thrill- 
ing happiness which overflowed every 
moment, radiant and splendid, tingling 
through every fibre of his being. 

For Christ teaches us to know the 
world and our fellowmen over against 
a personal background with a spirit- 
ual meaning and a joyful outcome. 

Charles F. Wishart in The God of 
the Unexpected; The College of Woos- 
ter Press. 
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DIRT cant Grind 































je WAND, dirt, mud . . . g-r-r-ound in 
eee by scurrying muddy feet... that’s 
=) | what ruins and makes unsightly 
ae Nea) the ordinary floors of corridors and 
assembly rooms! 


<< 


Here are comfortable, quiet floors that keep 
their good looks in spite of harsh treatment. 
Resilient linoleum floors that resist wear as 
no linoleum has ever done before! 


The Sealex Process does it! 


For Bonpep Fioors of Gold Seal Battleship 
and Jaspé Linoleum now have a unique, soil- 
proof super-finish. This improvement is due 
to the Sealex Process perfected by our tech- 
nical experts—which gives to Gold Seal Lino- 
leums qualities never before possessed by 
linoleum. 


Dirt cannot grind into these floors as in 
ordinary linoleum. Grease and liquids cannot 
penetrate them. Even hot fats, fruit juices, 
ink or ammonia, can be easily removed with- 
out leaving the least spot or stain. Really, 
these new-day floors are almost as easy to 
clean as glazed tile. 


Reduces maintenance troubles 


and costs 


Surface dirt is quickly removed with a damp 
mop. No matter how much a soiled floor is 





into THESE 


ane 





ont sos 





walked on, its surface, when cleaned, is found 
to be completely uninjured . . . still like new! 


Here, then, are linoleums that will keep their 
good looks, with only a fraction of the work 
once required. Cleaning costs are sharply 
reduced. Much longer service will be given. 


Not a mere surface finish 


Unlike a mere surface coat or veneer, the 
effect of the Sealex Process is to penetrate and 
seal the tiny, dirt-absorbing pores of the lino- 
leum. It increases the durability and preserves 
the flexibility and resilience of the linoleum. 
Also, it gives depth and lustre to the colors 
without any suggestion of glossy slipperiness. 


For new buildings and old 


Schools and churches laying floors in 1928 
are fortunate indeed! They can have floors 
possessing advantages unknown in the past— 
by insisting on Bonpep FLoors. 


Write our Department R for full informa- 
tion on school and church floors of battleship 
and jaspé linoleum, cork-composition tile and 
natural cork tile. 


BonpEeD FLoors Company, INC. 


Manufacturers ~ Engineers ~. Contractors 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco Pittsburgh General Office: Kearny, N. J. 
Distributors in other principal cities 


LOORS 


by a Guaranty Bond 
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Checking Communion 
Attendance 


Here is the communion card which 
is used by Dr. Henry Anstadt in his 
church, the First Lutheran of Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. The cut is from Church 
Management cut service and costs but 
ninety cents. 

On the reverse side of the card ap- 
pears this message. 


Dear friend: 

The picture on the other side is a 
copy of the celebrated painting, “The 
Last Supper,” by Da Vinci. The 
earnest discussion among the disci- 
ples is concerning the sorrowful 
statement of Jesus, “Verily, I say 
unto you that one of you shall be- 


tray me. Then the Holy Communion 
was instituted and Jesus said, “This 
do in remembrance of me.” The ear- 
nest Christian is gratefully glad to 
accept this privilege. 


Bring this card with you to the 
Communion and leave it in the pew. 
It will later be punched in one of the 
little spaces along the sides to in- 
dicate that you communed on that 
date, and at each communion season 
it will be mailed to you again. It 
will furnish a record for six years 
and you may have very proper pride 
in having each space marked. 


Cordially, your pastor, 
Henry Anstadt. 





Jan. 
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English Preachers 
(Continued from Page 602) 


due... you give them enough, if you 
give them meate and worke,” accused 
Gaspar Hickes; “and so much I thinke 
you will give your horses.” Chamber- 
layne, in his Angliae Notitae (1669) 
says that “the Revenues of the English 
Clergy are generally very small and 
insufficient,” which reduces the dignity 
of the clergy, and this “is the last trick 
of the Devil . . . he invented the Pro- 
ject to bring the Clergy into contempt 
and low esteem, as it is now in Eng- 
land... .” One of the many subjects, 
earthly and heavenly, to which Thomas 
Fuller gave attention was the matter 
“Of Ministers Maintenance.” For 


eight pages does he give reasons why 
a parson should have a decent income, 
answering all possible objections. One 
argument sounds especially familiar: 
“Besides, the prices of all commodities 
daily rise higher; all persons and pro- 


fessions are raised in their manner 
of living. Scholars, therefore, even 
against their wills, must otherwhiles 
be involved in the general expensive- 
ness of the times. .. .” 


But there was another point of view 
regarding ministers’ salaries. Samuel 
Butler’s Remaines includes a number 
of satirical references to those who get 
their living by Religion; as in the 
Character of the Modern Politician, 
“he thinks that no man ought to be 
much concerned in it [religion] but 
Hypocrites, and such as make it their 
Calling and their Profession; who, 
though they do not live by their Faith, 
like the Righteous, do that which is 
nearest to it, get their living by it”; 
In another place, Butler declares: 
“Clergymen expose the Kingdom of 
Heaven to sale, that with the Money 
they may purchase as much as they 
can in this World; and therefore they 
extol and magnify the one as all Chap- 


men do a Commodity they desire to 
part with, and cry down the other, as 
all Buyers are wont to do that which 
they have the greatest longing to pur- 
chase, only to bring down the price. . .” 
Milton’s entire essay on The Likeliest 
means to remove Hirelings out of the 
Church is a denunciation of the grasp- 
ing minister. The author settles all 
financial questions such as tithes, fees 
for marriages, christenings, burials; 
he even disposes of the argument that 
the education of a parson is costly, 
and that he should be recompensed for 
his expenditure, by begging his readers 
to remember that most divinity stu- 
dents are in the university on scholar- 
ships, exhibitions, fellowships, “and 
seven years expense may be met by 
one year of a good benefice.” 


With the quakers it was a matter 
of principle not to preach for money. 
One of the many occasions when 
George Fox was “moved of the Lord’ 
to interrupt a sermon, was during the 
exposition of the text, “Ho, everyone 
that thirsteth....” Fox promptly took 
his cue from the words, and shouted: 
“Come down, thou deceiver; dost thou 
bidst people come freely, and take the 
water of life freely, and yet thou takest 
300 pounds a year of them, for preach- 
ing the Scriptures to them.” Fox did 
not object to contributions to the sup- 
port of preachers; it was tithes and 
forced maintenance of the clergy that 
he condemned. “When I heard the 
bell toll to call people together to the 
steeplehouse, it struck at my life; for 
it was just like a market-bell to gather 
people together that the priest might 
set forth his ware to sale. Oh, the vast 
sums of money that are gotten by the 
trade they make of selling the Scrip- 
tures, and by their preaching, from 
the highest bishop to the lowest priest! 
What one trade else in the world is 
comparable to it.” 

Robert South thought (and preached) 
that irregular exhorters, who delivered 
sermons in barns and from tubs, chose 
such a place and pulpit in order to 
set the people against men carefully 
brought up to the ministry, who must 
be maintained “at the charge of a 
public allowance.” John Gauden says 
succinctly, in a funeral sermon: 
“Preachers, like soldiers, must be 
paid.” 

Mistress Alice Thornton mentions 
that Mr. Thomas Comber, whom her 
husband invited to live at Newton, 
received as curate, £40 a year. He was 
evidently not thought passing rich on 
that amount, as his patron bestirred 
himself to increase the stipend. The 
very learned Thomas Gataker, when he 
was preaching at Lincoln’s Inn, re- 
ceived at first £40 and never more than 

(Continued on Page 631) 
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READ THIS AND THINK! 
What the $20,821.75 of $50,322.25 from Outside the Church ‘3 E 
Minister says: BETHEL LUTHERAN CHURCH—JAMESTOWN, N. Y, Cansan ease 
owe a congre- “ALMOST A MIRACLE” Says: 


gation faced an appar- 

ently impossible task, it 

was Bethel Church in its task 

of raising a building fund in 

a time of severe depression in one of 

the communiiy’s chief industries. The suc- 

cessful raising of our fund at this time is 
being looked upon here as a remarkable victory 
and almost a miracle. But our task could not 
have been thus accomplished without the inval- 
uante aa S of Mr. Herman H. Patterson of Cleve- 


the best possible method of procedure. Mr. Pat- 
ly tactful in his work, making 
everyone feel happy and leaving no unpleas- 


How a Church three years old with 238 adult members, 
all manual laboring people, raised $50,322 in eight days 








‘For the congregation, 
this Board wishes to voice 
gincerest gratitude to Mr. Herman 
H. Patterson of Cleveland, Ohio, for 








Bethel Church Engaged Six Months Ahead 
the Services of 
H. H. PATTERSON 
Church Financial Campaigns Exclusively 
903 East 150th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
Originated and directed the first profes- 
sionally operated CHURCH financial 
campaign in the country. 


the admirable leadership he gave our campaign. 
We most heartily endorse both Mr. Patterson and 
his method. He conducted our campaign with 
dignity and in a lofty Christian spirit, He 
coupled his natural gift for leadership with 
Christian tact and a conscientious devotion to 
the cause, Aside from the financial gains, he 
has brought to our church a quickening, 2@ 
loyalty, and other benefits, the value of which 
cannot be measured in material things. He has 
cemented together more closely pastor and 
congregation, as well as the members of the 
church mutually. 
Ww sure Mr. Patterson that he has performed 
t ~ real service in His Kingdom. Please 





accept the gratitude of Bethel.’ 





ant reactions at the close of the cam- 
paign.” 

(Signed) 
LAWRENCE 

F. NORDSTROM, 


Pastor. 














TOTAL AMOUNT SUBSCRIBED $50,322.25 
Pee a Cis 2 eo 
Number of gifts by Church Constituency 
Number of gifts by Outsiders 
Amount subscribed by Church Constituency 
Amount subscribed by Outsiders 
WRITE NOW FOR ENGAGEMENTS NEXT FALL 


(Signed) 
ALPEBRT PETERSON, 
1391 _ ALPDRT P ceo 
Sees 982 
beer er $29,500.50 
I RE 20,821.75 














What My Folks Told Me To Preach 


A Sermon for Preachers 


By Robert E. Keighton, Narberth, Pa. 


sometime in his pastorate wondered 

just what his people would have 
him preach if the choice were theirs? 
Perhaps he has actually asked them 
about it, in a more or less formal and 
serious manner. Every year I have 
taken a ballot of the sermons of the 
previous year (a la Clausen) and have 
learned a great deal about the memory 
and forgetter of the average church 
attendant. To be sure, the fair thing 
to say would be that I have learned, or 
should have learned, a great deal about 
my own measure of the need and de- 
sire of the average church attendant. 

This year, however, in addition to 
such a ballot, I determined to ask for 
more direct information. 

Accordingly, I announced that during 
January I would preach a series of 
“Request Sermons.” That is, if any- 
one had a_ verse, or chapter of book of 
the Bible upon which they would like 
me to preach, I would be very glad to 
know of it. Perhaps, instead of these, 
there might be a character of the Bible, 
a problem of morality or theology, a 
difficulty of faith that disturbed the 
peace of the soul. Would they please 
suggest to me the sermon they would 
like to hear preached? 


Considerably more than a month 
was given for the response; occasional 
reference made to it through the re- 
minder and in personal conversation. 


I: there a minister who has not at 


Yet the first comment to be made upon 
the whole incident is the startling fact 
that when the last minute came for 
making up the program for the month 
of January, it was necessary for me to 
go to two people and say, “There are 
just two sermons missing if our group 
is to be complete. Will you let me 
know within the next few days what 
you would suggest for one of these?” 


How shall we explain that? Indif- 
ference? The thought that someone 
else would do it and their’s would not 
be needed? The absence of any real 
idea about what would be a desirable 
sermon? The interpretation depends 
somewhat upon one’s particular exper- 
ience and individual mood at the time 
of making the interpretation! N’est- 
ce-pas? 

At last the group was ready for 
preaching—and study. 

The first to respond was my church 
clerk, a fine Christian gentleman past 
his allotted three score years and ten. 
If anyone had asked me beforehand, I 
think I should have chosen him as the 
one most likely to be first. His par- 
ticipation in the work of the church is 
always voluntary, sincere and thorough. 
Perhaps it is because he always thinks 
of it as work in the kingdom. Years 
of Christian thought and service have 
made him a natural successor to that 
long line of those who through faith 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteous- 


ness, obtained promises. 

The text he chose was characteristi- 
cally one of these promises. 

Be strong and of a good courage, 
fear not, nor be afraid of them: for 
the Lord thy God, he it is that doth 
go with thee; he will not fail thee nor 
forsake thee. (Deut. 31:6). 

It was a joy to preach that sermon; 
he was the text’s own best commentary! 

Yet not all Christian experience is 
so mature. Others might have chosen 
that text, not from his position of testi- 
mony to its truth, but from their own 
position of doubtfulness for its validity. 
Youth, too, had a text to offer. 

The fiften-year-old daughter of one 
of the deacons came to my home to 
make a personal request. 

“T have two verses,” she said, “but 
one is much more important than the 
other.” 

“That’s the one I should like to have,” 
I told her. 


“Tt’s the sixteenth verse of the eight- 
eenth chapter of Luke.” 

But Jesus called them unto him and 
said, Suffer little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not, for of such 
is the Kingdom of God. 


My church clerk’s sermon was in the 
morning; her sermon was in the eve- 
ning. I wonder if anyone caught the 
significance of the arrangement? 

Just a few weeks after I came to 
the church (which was more than three 
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| A Choice Selection 


of up-to-date Books 
that deserve a place 


cal 


in your Library 


ERE are listed an impressive se- 
lection of religious and theologi- 
“best sellers’—many of them 


newer works of the ablest authors. 
This list is presented to you as a 


buying guide—a 


source of new 


thoughts, ideas, inspiration. It should 
help progressive pastors and church 
workers keep abreast of the times. 
Any of the volumes you select from 
this list are sure to give you real 


satisfaction. 
_) Beliefs That Matter 

Wm. Adams Brown $2.75 
[] Constructive Citizenship 

L. P. Jacks 2.00 
[] Fishers of Men 

Glenn Clark $2.00 
[) Christ at the Round Table 

E. Stanley Jones $1.50 


0 


O 


Lb 


O 


O 


Present-Day Dilemmas in Religion 
Charles W. Gilkey 


The Impatience of a Parson 
H. R. L. Sheppard $2.00 


Does Civilization Need Religion? 
Reinhold Niebuhr $2 


Modern Worship 


Van Ogden Vogt $2.00 
Five World Problems 
Charles E. Jefferson $1.50 


Preaching Values in New Trans- 
lations of the New Testament 
Halford E. Luccock $2.00 
Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette 
(“A ‘Bluebook’ for Ministers’) 
Nolan B. Harmon, Jr. $1.50 
Christianity Today— 
F. C. Eiselen, BE. F. Tittle, 
et. al. 
Anglo-American Preaching 
Hobar D. McKeehan 
““Gentlemen—The King!” 
John Oxenham 
Putting the Church on a Full 
Time Basis 
A. W. Beaven 
New Solutions of New Testament 
Problems 
EB. J. Goodspeed 
Religious Education 
Theodore Soares 
Some Minor Characters in the 
New Testament 
A. T. Robertson 
Christian Humanism 
Russell H. Stafford 
Current Christian Thinking 
G. B. Smit 
If I Had Only One Sermon to 
Preach 
Edited by Charles Stelzle 
The Parables of Jesus 
George A. Buttrick 
The Gateways of tne Stars 
(Sermons) 
George H. Morrison 
Making the Bible Desired 
Dorothy Dickinson Barbour, 
with an Introduction by 
L. A. Weigle 
Religion and Social Justice 
Sherwood Eddy 


$2.00 


$2.00 
$2.50 


$1.75 
$2.00 
$2.00 


$2.50 
2.50 


$1.50 


$1.50 
$1.50 


Simply check the items you want us 
to ship—write your name and ad- 
dress CLEARLY in the margin—- 


tear out this page and mail. 


Quick 


shipment is assured. 
THE POSTAGE IS PREPAID , 


The Pilgrim Press 


418 S. Market St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 























years ago) one of the men did a most 
gracious thing. As he was leaving the 
church after the morning worship, he 
slipped into my hand an envelope, say- 
ing as he did so, 

“A feeble effort, but a sincere one.” 

When I arrived home I opened the 
envelope and found a poem he had writ- 
ten to me. He called it “A Prayer.” 
I keep it where I can easily reach for 
it and read it in those moments when 
the most genuine and wholesome in- 
spiration is the thought that my folks 
are helping to forge those “gold chains” 
by which “the whole earth is every way 
bound about the feet of God.” 


A Prayer 


Lord, give him faith, that he may 
always see 
The good we strive to do, like unto 
thee; 
Each little gained, an earnest for the 
end, 
The full accomplishment to which we 
trend. 


Lord, give him wisdom, that he may 
discern 
Our needs and all for which our spir- 
its yearn; 
Filling our hearts and minds with 
thoughts of thee, 
Showing how thou wouldst ever have 
us be. 


Lord, give him strength. in weary, try- 
ing hours, 
When the heart faints and disap- 
pointment lowers; 
May thy rich promises come to him 
from heaven, 
“My strength sufficient surely shall 
be given.” 


Lord, give him grace, renewed from 
day to day, 
To guide thy people on the upward 
way, 
And as they try to ever work thy will, 
Help them thy oft expressed desires 


to fill. 
Lord, give to us all that we ask for 
him, 
Through life’s bright day on to the 
shadows dim; 
And with thy presence all along the 
way, 
Bring us at last unto the perfect 
day. 


Amen. 


This gentleman asked me to preach 
from the text: And I, if I be lifted up, 


will draw all men unto me. 

How much there really is to mysti- 
cism! 

When I began my ministry I pledged 
myself never to preach from John 3:16. 
Certainly it was with no thought of 


its insufficiency for a sermon, but most 
assuredly of my own insufficiency to 
preach such a sermon. That particular 
verse has well been called “The Little 
Bible.” Years of close association with 
John 3:16 have given to mature Chris- 
tians the finest memories of its in- 
spirations and comforts. 

What the human heart has done for 
those who love that verse, I decided 
never to touch with my own meager 
ability! 

Accordingly, when one beloved elderly 
lady came to me with the introduction, 
“TI asked a former pastor to preach upon 
a favorite verse of mine and he said 
he could not. Will you?”—I had a 
premonition of what was to follow. 

“I know you will do it,” she con- 
tinued, “for you have asked us to sug- 
gest sermons. The verse is John 3: 16.” 

Of course I complied with her re- 
quest, and ever since have been amazed 
at the unexpected results both to my- 
self and those who heard it. Have | 
not said it is well called “The Little 
Bible?” 

In our congregation is a lady whose 
parents were missionaries in China. 
She has been under the influence of the 
manse all her life. The atmosphere of 
Christianity is as natural to her as 
the air she breathes. I have had inter- 
esting talks with her about the experi- 
ences of those early years in the mis- 
sion compound. 

Quietly she said, one day, “In one of 
those sermons will you answer a ques- 
tion that troubles me very much? The 
Old Testament says that God, when he 
forgives our sins, also forgets them. 
In the New Testament Jesus commands 
us to forgive as God forgives. How 
is it possible to forget a serious in- 
justice and injury done you by a sup- 
posed friend?” 

Somehow the ubiquity of that ques- 
tion seems to be most annoying. It 
passes the threshold of the most dis- 
reputable homes, even as it seems to 
be scarcely less welcome in the presence 
of those whose allegiance to the Christ 
appears to be beyond question! 


That sermon preached itself! 


When Bruce Barton’s book “What 
Can a Man Believe?” was a best seller, 
I gave five popular Sunday Evening 
sermons to his questions. (Incidentally, 
what a wonderful time I had with his 
questioning concerning the business 
man. Several of the local merchants 
preached that sermon for me!) 

I was not surprised, then, when Mrs. 
H— said, “You gave us five sermons 
upon what Bruce Barton thinks a man 
can believe. How about one on what 
you believe?” 

It was somewhat doubtful whether 
she meant “what you believe” or “what 
you believe a man can believe.” I chose 
the former under the guise of the latter. 
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—not the mask, however,—and thor- 
oughly enjoyed the stimulating search 
for a definite expression of my own 
credo, which as a Baptist I am supposed 
to decry. 

Several weeks ago I broadcast a 
service which I called His Voice In 
Our Silence. One of my friends thought 
enough of it to say kindly that it was 
too short. 

“Won’t you tell us more of this min- 
istry of silence? Why do folks gener- 
ally believe, though rarely practice, that 
‘Speech is silver, Silence is golden’?” 

What a choice opportunity to preach 
from the text: And Jesus said unto 
them, Come ye yourselves apart into a 
desert place and rest awhile. 

Surely no word is more appropriate 
and necessary to this generation of 
folks whose God is speed and whose 
Bible is speech! 

The wife of our senior deacon sug- 
gested this sermon. 

“While you were away during the 
summer,” she said, “Dr. H— spoke on 
the verse, Jesus Christ, the same yester- 
day, today and forever. It was a won- 
derful sermon. I’d like to hear you 
preach from that verse, too.” 

I wonder how often that verse has 
served in a similar emergency. She 
was one of the two I asked personally 
to come to my rescue by filling up the 
desired number of requests! 

The last suggestion came from one 
who is constantly complaining that “our 
church is not missionary enough!” The 
church treasurer and missionary chair- 
man have labored to show the figures 
of our actual contributions, our pro- 


portionate gifts and our very evident 
interest in all things “missionary,” but 
seemingly to no avail. 

“Preach them (Sic!) a sermon,” was 
her request, “upon the subject of our 
responsibility to others. Not that I 
doubt it myself, but I certainly think 
the other folks of this church have their 
duty pretty well in the background 
and ought to be told quite plainly what 
is expected of them!” 

There you have the nine sermons, 
topics and verses as they were sug- 
gested to me. Are they not a typical 
cross-section of the average congrega- 
tion? Can you not easily recognize 
these men and women as those who 
sit in your congregation? Not for a 
moment do I think they are uniquely 
my problem. 


The value in all this for me is the 
startling reminder, and consequent chal- 
lenge, that these folks are in my church 
every Sunday. The request they have 
made is not foreign to their nature; 
it is much rather an undeniably insis- 
tent demand of their being. In most 
cases it is a most accurate clue to the 
nature of their religion. 

Suppose instead of nine, there had 
been ninety-and-nine who had _ re- 
sponded to my appeal for personal sug- 
gestions? Could the additional thoughts 
have been easily included in these orig- 
inal nine? Or would there have been 
as many different types as individuals? 

That these varied tastes and needs 
of his people are insistent, is the prob- 
lem of the average preacher. Woe be 
he if they become his perplexity! 
Blessed be he if it become the “mystery 


of preaching,” his “joy and crown!” 

“But,” I hear you saying, “there 
were ten services in January. You 
gave us only nine sermons.” 

Ah, what an opportunity to preach a 
sermon from my own text! 

Is it too impertinent to ask what 
you would have preached? 


A Unique Church Custom 


Vinton is a small town in Iowa. 
Some ten years ago the Presbyterian 
Church started the custom of enter- 
taining children of the city at a New 
Year’s dinner in the church dining 
room. The plan has been followed 
every year since. At first only the 
children of poor families were invited, 
but now it means a get together of all 
the children of the community. After 
the feast comes a season of recreation. 

All of the people in the town are 
invited to contribute cash or provisions 
toward the dinner. It is certainly a 
unique custom, but has many good 
points to recommend it. It starts the 
children off right for the New Year, 
their first activity is within the walls 
of the church. It gives the workers 
in the church an opportunity to wel- 
come those who are otherwise strangers 
to the edifice. 

At the last dinner there were 260 
children under twelve years of age at 
the dinner. 

Elizabeth Williams Sudlow, 
Coral Gables, Florida. 





Provision has been made to en- 
tertain seven thousand delegates and 
an equal number of visitors at the 
great world Sunday School convention, 
to be held in Los Angeles, California, 
beginning with July the 11th. 

ok 


Mr. Mellon recommends that taxes 
be cut $182,115,000 besides $30,000,000 
recommended for an appropriation for 
flood relief. 




















CLERGY MEN-- ATTENTION 


An Association that has paid its members over $700,000.00 in sick, accident and 
death benefits during the twenty years of its history, 


in a Christian Spirit and without a lot of Red Tape, 
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Doctrinal 


Should Such a Faith Offend? By 
Ernest William Barnes (Bishop of Bir- 


mingham). Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany. 331 pages. $3.00. 
“Smooth, unctuous platitudes may 


have a soothing effect but they do noth- 
ing either to free men from the tyranny 
of mistaken beliefs or to create Chris- 
tian enthusiasm for righteousness and 
peace” (p. 318). 

In his preface, Bishop Barnes assures 
us that he has tried to make such a 
choice in these published papers that the 
most characteristic and most criticised 
elements in his teaching should be fully 
represented, calling to our attention that 
those excerpts which are often chosen 
from an address for the public press do 
not adequately represent a person’s 
thought, but simply serve as ammunition 
for controversialists. One notes in the 
reading that the bishop wastes very 
little time and space in the repudiation 
of false or obsolete beliefs, but rather 
gives his energy to the positive state- 
ment of the faith that he can affirm. In 
one address he frankly says, “Today 
then I propose to be controversial. I in- 
tend to disctss sacramental truth and 
falsehood.” But even here he is positive, 
stressing the truth and beauty in the 
sacraments after he has cleared the 
decks of those things which belong “to 
the realm of primitive magic.” 

This book will be welcomed, not only 
for its value in counteracting the wrong 
impressions so widely made known in 
the public press regarding the author’s 
viewpoint, but as a contribution to the 
much needed prophetic preaching of our 
day. Quotations beg for a hearing as 
one proceeds in the reading: e. g., “I 
conceive it highly necessary in such an 
age of religious decay and disorder as 
the present, that the affirmation of posi- 
tive faiths shall be emphasized, while 
negations and criticism shall only be in- 
troduced in so far as they are necessary 
to clear away obstacles to reasonable 
spiritual understanding.” 

W. D. K. 


More Essays on Religion, by A. Clut- 
ton-Brock. E. P. Dutton and Company. 
215 pages. $2.00. 

This little volume is made up, mostly, 
of unpublished essays found among the 
effects of this well known author. These 
touch on a variety of worth- 
while subjects, such as, Poetry, Ec- 
clesiastical Art, Problem of Evil, 
Creative Art, The Unborn Catholicism, 
etc. In each article he makes a sub- 
stantial and rather original contributton 
to the subject at hand. His style is 
thoroughly enjoyable and his command 
of the English language is superb. We 
hesitate to mention it, but at times we 
found ourselves lulled away from the 
thought of an essay by the author's un- 
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Religious Best Sellers 


E want this department to be the 

most representative survey of active 
religious books available. To that end we 
shall be glad to include the information 
from stores which may not yet be listed in 
the column. A line to the editor will bring 
to such stores the monthly report card. 





American Baptist Publication 
Society, Philadelphia 


1. Our Bible—Main 

2. Beliefs That Matter—Brown 

3. Prohibition in Outline—Johnson-W arner 

4. Putting the Church on a Full Time 
Basis—Beaven 

5. Story of the Ten Commandments— 


Moehlman 
6. Mother India—Mayo 





Pilgrim Press, Chicago 


1. Christ at the Round Table—Jones 

2. Impatience of a Parson—Sheppard 

3. Does Civilization Need Religion— 
Niebuhr 

4. Preaching Values in the New Testa- 

ment—Luccock 

Beliefs That Matter—Brown 

6. Putting the Church on a Full Time 

Basis—Beaven 

Shoddy—Brum mitt 


uw 
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Collective Report of the Stores 0! 
the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. 


1. Impatience of a Parson—Sheppard 

2. Paul the Man—Macartney 

3. Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette— 
Harmon 

4. Christ at the Round Table—Jones 

5. Wings of the Spirit—Hurlbutt 

6. Preaching Values in New Translations 


—Luccock 


United Lutheran Publication 
House, Philadelphia 
1. Catechism in Christian Worship— 
Swank 
Social Problems—Fischer 
Life Service—T raver 
The Jesuits—Strodack 
Miracle in Stone—Seise 
Beliefs That Matter—Brown 
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usual skill in the use of meaningful 
words. Yet his writings are not too or- 
nate and wordy. The publishers have 
made these essays up into a handy 
pocket edition. Just the way short es- 
says should be published. Handy for 
the traveler and for he who is restless 
“in between acts.” 

Tea BD. 


Our Lord and Saviour: a study oi the 
Person and Doctrine of Jesus Christ, by 
Peter Green. Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany. 112 pages. $1.50. 

The Canon of Manchester, who is al- 
so one of the royal chaplains, has given 
us a very earnest and praiseworthy 
study of the person and doctrine of 
Jesus Christ from the point of view of 
evangelical Christianity of the more 
conservative school. Canon Green has 
given himself in his ministerial career 
to the parishes where large sections of 
the poor dwelt and all the way through 
his book this background of his experi- 
ence is evident. He writes deeply and 
intimately of his own spiritual realiza- 
tion in terms of the sacrament and he 
cites many cases of a similar type out 
of his large and varied pastoral work. 
He states that the object of his book is 
to help others who desire a more per- 
sonal relationship to Christ than they 
have yet enjoyed and no one can read 
his volume without a thankful heart for 
the author’s faith and discipleship. It 
is evident that Cannon Green is an Eng- 
lishman and also that he is a loyal ser- 
vant of the Anglican Church; but most 
of his pages deal with that which is 
common to all who find God most com- 
pletely in his revelation of himself in 


Jesus Christ. F. F. 
The Higher Folishness, by David 
Starr Jordan. Bobbs Merrill. $2.50. 


This beoks is intended for credulous 
folks who believe in ghosts, folk-lore. 
rumor and near science. The former 
president of Stanford University dis- 
cusses all forms of pseudo-science from 
“shadows” to faith-healing and pokes 
fun at them. 

In the concluding chapters he gives 
an illuminating description of scientific 
method and faces the question of how 
the ordinary man is to distinguish be- 
tween real science and moon-shine. His 
answer is that we must accept some- 
one’s authority for most of our know- 
ledge, but that we should have sense 
enough to know an authority when we 
meet it. He points out the great differ- 
ence between the actual achievments of 
science and the grand theories of those 
who “think wisely.” 

The only trouble with this book is 
that the people who need it will not 
have sense enough to read it. J. R.S. 
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Lord, I Believe, by Robert G. Lee. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. 1838 
pages. $1.50. 

This book reminds one of a story told 
by Ingersoll. He told of the man who 
came to heaven’s gate to be judged. St. 
Peter began to ask him about his be- 
liefs. Did he believe in the story of 
Jonah? Did he believe that the ax 
swam in the water? Did he believe 
that the sun stood still for Joshua? 
“Yes,” said the man, “I believe all these 
and sometimes I am sorry that there 
are not more impessible things told of 
in the Bible to further show my faith.” 

Robert G. Lee believes all of these 
things and many more. He does not re- 
sort to cleverness to explain them away. 
He produces much evidence to support 
his beliefs. Modern airplanes have prov- 
en, according to his reasoning, that 
Elijah went to heaven in a chariot of 
fire; the modern circus has proven be- 
yond a doubt that Daniel withstood the 
lions and modern preachers are the best 
kind of evidence that Balaam’s ass 
spoke with an audible voice and rebuked 
its sinful master. 

The volume is a marvelous defense to 
the literalist and a cyclopedia of curi- 
osities to the student of Bible interpre- 


tation. Wh: L. 


Pentecost and the Holy Spirit, by J. 
B. Hunley. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 268 pages. $2.00. 

This very orthodox interpretation of 
Pentecost and the Holy Spirit is dedi- 
cated to the Movement for the Celebra- 
tion in 1930 of the 1900th anniversary of 
the First Pentecost of the church. It 
presents a pietistic type of religious ex- 
perience and a non-historical, proof-text 
method of exegesis is used. The intro- 
duction is by Jesse M. Bader, the na- 
tional secretary of evangelism for the 
Disciples of Christ. 

Hew, ii. 


Preachers and Preaching 


Morals for Ministers, by R. E. X. 
The Macmillan Company. 151 pages. 
$1.50. 

This is a straightforward, well written 
and thoroughly sincere book in which 
the author, a minister himself, speaks 
frankly to his brethren on the privileges 
and dangers of their professional life. 
There are twenty-three brief chapters 
on such topics as “Keeping Alive,” ‘“Hu- 
inility,” “Personal Peculiarities,” “Being 
Over-occupied,” “Depresion” and 
“Plagiarism” in which there is much 
sound advice and plain common sense. 
It is hardly likely that any layman will 
present his pastor with this book as a 
gift. It might seem a rather doubtful 
present in its intent. But ministers of 
all shades of theological opinion and all 
sizes of churches and all degrees of in- 
Huence can read the book with profit. 
And if every church officer in the land 
would read this book he would have a 
much more intimate appreciation of the 
ministerial task and problem. an 

61s 


There is danger that we mag- 
nify the furious ragings of atheism as 
a national menace. All we have to do 
is to place opposite them the strong re- 
ligious convictions of a race that is 
hopefully convinced of the reality of 
G 
od. % BS a 

More than half the Protestant 
Christians in Ceylon are in the Sunday 
School, or a total of 40,000. 





ANGLO-AMERICAN 
PREACHING 


Edited by 
HOBART D. McKEEHAN 


A selection of remarkable sermons by both 
English and American Preachers, including 
Dean Inge, Herbert Hensley Henson, Ernest 
William Barnes, Vernon Faithful Storr, 
Leyton Richards,and George AngierGordon, 
Joseph Fort Newton, Newell Dwight Hillis, 
LynnHoward Hough,and Frederick Franklin 
Shannon. In an introductory chapter 
Reverend McKeehan compares British and 
American preaching. $1.75 


THE PRINCE AND 


THE PIG’S GATE 
By ROBERT HUGH MORRIS 


**A group of the freshest, most virile juvenile 
stories, with the craftiest use of Scriptures 
that I have seen. You will hurry on for your 
own sake as well as the children's through 
dramatic details toward the climax.’’— 
William Chalmers Covert. $2.00 


By OSCAR L. JOSEPH 
A restatement of vital truths designed to 
help many in the fortifying of their faith and 
the finding of satisfaction in what gives tone 
and temper to life $2.00 





HARPER & 


announce the publication of 


Order from your bookseller or from the Publisher. 
Write for complete catalog of Religious Books 


HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 East 33rd Street - New York 


BROTHERS 


MINISTERIAL 
PRACTICES 
By CLELAND BOYD McAFEE 


Himself a preacher of wide experience, Dr. 
McAfee has been for forty years a teacher 
of ministers at McCormick Theological 
Seminary. From this sigs sapetonss of years 
he writes sympathetically of practices of the 
preaching a, convinced that we are 
‘in more danger of doing things badly than 
of doing bad things.” $2.00 


MENTAL PHASES IN 
A SPIRITUAL 
BIOGRAPHY 


By GEORGE PRESTON MAINS 


“*For those who are wearied and confused by 

the conflicting thought movements of today 

and by the hurly-burly of the ongoing world, 

hardly knowing what to make of it, this book 

will bring hope, fresh courage and an inspir- 

ing outlook."’— Pacific Christian Advocate. 
$2.00 


THE PATH TO GOD 
By ALBION FELLOWS BACON 


A simple and direct expression of those life 
convictions that sustain through “‘life’s dark- 
ness, in terrorand pain, in great loneliness, | 

and heartbreak.” $1.25 








Five World Problems, )y Charles E. 
Jefferson. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
153 pages. $1.50. 

Any book by the distinguished pastor 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
City, is worthy of the study of every 
mature christian in the United States. 
Dr. Jefferson always deals bravely, 
faithfully, and constructively with life 
and its problems. This volume is no 
exception. In 1926 his people gave him 
a year’s leave of absence to travel 
around the world and he offers us some 
of his observations and opinions. The 
five chapters deal with the problem of 
India, of the Philippines, of China, of 
Japan and of Hawaii. He writes frank- 
ly of imperialistic tendencies and the 
difficulties of racial conflict and the 
many disturbing factors of the orient, 
viewing them in the light of christian 
ideals. Unlike many other writers on 
these themes he is no alarmist. He is 
balanced, just, serene and fair in every 
chapter. We commend this book un- 
reservedly to all servants of the world 
kingdom of Christ. It deserves a very 
wide reading. 

FF. 


The Master Song, by Rev. Mark 
Wayne Williams. Doubleday, Doran & 
Company. 139 pages. $1.50. 

The minister of the Hanson Place 
Baptist church ot Brooklyn, N. Y., here 
presents seventeen addresses which have 
been delivered at stated periods in many 
places in America and Great Britain. 
Rather aggressively Dr. Williams scores 
modern society for its laxities in many 
aspects. He shows splendid ability and 
neat satire and we believe that the 
spoken addresses would often loose the 
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E. Stanley Sedar, 
famous Concert 
Organist and Pro- 
fessor of Organ at 
Northwestern 
University. 


E. Stanley Sedar 
says of the KILGEN: 


“It was my privilege recently to play 
the Kilgen three-manual Organ 
at Linwood Boulevard Pres byter- 
ian Church, Kansas City. I found 
it a splendid example of the organ- 
building art, fine voicing in all 
families, responsive action, unusu- 
ally efficient swell control, and it 
built up into a fine ensemble. It 
proved fully able to express musical 
ideas of great variety and delight to 
the player.” 


The Church Organ 
with the Spirit of Religion 


The inspiration of the world’s greatest 
Organ Masters finds rare expression 
in the Kilgen, endorsed as it is by 
such artists as Yon, Christian, Renzi, 
Davis, Diggle, Goldsworthy, Biggs, 
Devereux, Eversden, Flandorf, 
Coates and Hollins—to mention 
only a few among the many. 


Ideally the great Church Organ, the 
Kilgen combines with its richness of 
tone and sonorous power a dignity and 
solemnity which interprets the very 
Spirit of Religion. This, these famous 
artists know. Their unerring choice 
might well be yours. 
GEO. KILGEN &SON, Inc. 


4026 N. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pipe Organ Builders for 288 years 
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tinge of offence evidenced in several of 
the printed speeches. The author sits in 
judgment quite seriously over the fads 
and fancies of our materialistic age. Be- 
yond criticizing the tendencies toward 
superficiality in a destructive way Mr. 
Williams makes a constructive criticism 
likewise. He sees much hope for the 
future and challenges our society to a 
spiritual interpretation of life. 


R. W. A. 


Walking With God, by Costen J. Har- 
rell. Cokesbury Press. 190 pages. $1.00. 
If we could control five minutes of a 
man’s time each day for real meditation 
on things of the kingdom, we could 
make a new man of him. I would like 
to recommend for sixty days of the 
time this little book with a brief scrip- 
tural exposition of each day. The little 
sermonettes start with a text, but then 
the preacher soars. Like the text of 
the first chapter he mounts up with the 
wings of eagles. Preachers who buy this 
book may get some sermon ideas, but 
it ought. not to stop on their book shelf. 
Pass it on. That is the way its mis- 

sion is best fulfilled. 
W. H. L. 


Love Trails of the Long Age by 
James I. Vance. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 174 pages. $1.50. 

Through the medium of thirteen love 
stories of the Bible, Dr. Vance, in simple 
and beautiful language, touches on the 
various problems of choosing a mate, 
courtship and making love, marriage, 
love after marriage as well as the rela- 
tions of friend with friend and parent 
with child. The characters introduced 
are Eve, Zipporah, Vashti, Isaac and Re- 
bekah, Sampson and Delilah, Jephthah 
and his daughter, Ruth, Jonathan and 
David, Rizpah, Jezebel, the Shulamite 
and Mary. The final sermon on “The 
Love Trail of the Nail-Pierced Feet” is 
on the love of Jesus and mankind. 

That expository preaching may deal 
with the various phases of a great sub- 
ject and be made to touch the real 
problems of life today is well illustrated 
by this volume of sermons. 

eS Fe 2 


Memories Grave and Gay of William 
Fairbairn La Trobe-Bateman. Edited 
by Mildred La Trobe-Bateman. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 140 pages. $1.80. 

This is a narrative of the life and 
work of the eminent churchman William 
Fairbairn La Trobe-Bateman edited by 
his daughter. It gives reminiscences of 
his life work as rector of the churches 
of St. John, St. Albans and at Ascot. He 
was a lover of stately ritual and an ar- 
dent advocate of the high church posi- 
tion. His unusual combination of deep 
spirituality with a sense of humor is 
very appealing. A friend wrote of him: 
“He never grew old but met the ever 
expanding exploration of spiritual things 
with hopefulness and was not afraid.” 
Through years of experience with 
house-to-house visiting, he became a 
great exponent of this type of ministry. 
He said: “The church can never fail in 
her mission for the Master when the 
parish priest knows and loves his 
people individually. To him their hearts 
go out. Nothing can take the place of 
the personal touch.” 

P. FB. 


The Reformed Church Pulpit by 
Frederick K. Stamm. The Macmillan 
Company. 329 pages. $2.50. 

This book is a series of sermons by 
ministers and professors of the reformed 
church. A cross-section of the sermon 
topics is as follows: Christian Opti- 





mism; As Lilies Live; Christ Answers 
His Critics; Heroic Christianity; Driving 
Out Fear; What Is Religion; The Disil- 
lusionment of Life. Altogether there 
are twenty-five different sermons. There 
is on the page before each sermon, a 
brief biographical sketch of the author 
of the sermon. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton 
contributes a brief introduction to the 
volume. The sermons are vital and vivid, 
substantial and illuminating. The book 
is worthy to take its place alongside the 
other volumes of sermons that have 
appeared in recent years. 
4 Fr... Y¥. 


Christian Humanism, by _ Russell 
Henry Stafford. Willett, Clark & Colby. 
253 pages. $2.00. 

A volume of twenty most remarkable 
sermons. At the age of thirty-eight 
the author has been called to succeed 
Dr. Gordon at the Old South Church in 
Boston. The meaning of the choice is 
apparent to anyone who reads this 
book. It is not a mere collection of 
sermons; but something much more, It 
is an interpretation of the modern, lib- 
eral point of view in the field of evan- 
gelical Christianity. More than most 
books that make the same attempt its 
message holds an even balance between 
a conservatism intellectually unaccept- 
able and a liberalism which has cast 
away the dynamic of Christ’s unique 
power and message as the Saviour ot 
mankind. For the puzzled wayfarer who 
is caught between the hopelessness of 
the one and the powerlessness of the 
other this volume provides nourishing 
food for mind and soul. Dr. Stafford 
deals with material which demands 
thoughtful reading. This is not a book 
to read for recreation, but for study. 
But there is nothing prolix or involved 
in its pages, for the author has the gift 
of clarity of style and order of thought. 
It can be recommended to all who desire 
to hear the frank disclosure of a 
preacher called to an influential pulpit 
who has found the positive note in his 
interpretation of the gospel. F. F. 


Mental Phases in a Spiritual Biog- 
raphy by George Preston Mains. Har- 
per and Brothers. 256 pages. $2.00. 

Here we have a book which is the 
lengthened shadow of the intellectual 
and spiritual life of the author. It is 
not a work based on echoing impres- 
sions which have been gathered from 
here, there and everywhere. In these 
twelve rewarding chapters Dr. George 
P. Mains gives us the synthesis of the 
truths which he has been taught by “the 
ripening experience of life.” Among the 
subjects which are discussed are the fol- 
lowing: Science and Moral Values, The 
Search for God, Evolution, Law and 
Freedom, A Satisfying God and God in 
Christ. 

The work is remarkable in many 
ways. If it had no other claim to notice, 
it would be of interest on account of 
the fact that it comes from an alert- 
minded, progressive thinker, eighty- 
three years of age. The work is a 
spiritual autobiography but it is much 
more than that. Dr. Mains has little to 
say about himself, although his brilliant 
career as a preacher, publisher, editor 
and author would make a story that 
would bring us near to the center of 
the history of the American Methodism 
of the last century. Above all else 
“Mental Phases in a Spiritual Biog- 


raphy” is an account of the intellectual 
findings of a man who has come into 
contact with all of the thought-problems 
from the time of the publication of Dar- 
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win's “Origin of Species” down to the 
present time. It shows wide reading, 
clear thinking and inclusive sympathies. 
Although now and then the sentences 
are somewhat longer than they might be, 
the composition is a delight to the dis- 
criminating reader. Men who have been 
in touch with matters intellectual since 
the early days of the present century 
will highly enjoy Dr. Mains’ inspiring 
chapters, but the volume is especially 
recommended to the younger man. The 
reading of a book like this will bring 
him into contact with much of “the 
best that has ‘been thought and said” 
during the last four or five decades. To 
read this book together with Woelf- 
kin’s “Expanding Horizons” would en- 
hance the value of both of the excellent 
spiritual autobiographies. 
Litt G 


Missions 


The Golden Stool, by Edwin W. 
Smith. Doubleday, Doran & Company. 
328 pages. $1.75. 

A really fascinating book, especially if 
the reader is interested in the back- 
ground of the Negro people. The author 
gives evidence of a most sympathetic 
attitude toward a race of people who 
have made astounding progress and de- 
velopment, considering their condition 
so few decades ago. The reader’s inter- 
est in Africa is greatly increased, also 
his interest in Africans. 

The romantic account in the first 
chapter of the Golden Stool of Ashanti 
is full of interest and adventure. The 
struggles and growth of the peoples of 


Africa, with the numerous obstacles 
and conflicting influences, holds the 
interest throughout. The evils per- 


petrated against the natives, the terrible 
conditions confronted by those who 
went to open up the country and the 
present condition of the continent lead 
the reader from one emotional extreme 
to another. The author’s style is very 
pleasing throughout. Feelings of dis- 
dain, of pity, of admiration are mixed 
as one traverses the pages made so pic- 
turesque by many vivid word pictures. 

The chapters cover the contrast of 
early and later conditions, commercial 
and industrial problems, population, 
government, social life, religion (Islamic 
and Christian), and education. 


) AEE 
The Gospel for Asia, by Kenneth 
Saunders. The Macmillan Company. 


245 pages. $2.50. 

This book ought to be one of the 
best sellers among ministers, mission- 
aries and laymen who care for religious 
literature of a high type. It is bound to 
fill a long felt want for that increasing- 
ly large number of students of compara- 
tive religion, for the multitude of Chris- 
tians who are perplexed about the pres- 
ent crisis in missions, for the orient 
seeking the light of the world and espe- 
cially for those who love the Gospel of 
St. John. 

The author is a reverent and con- 
structive scholar of the first rank, equal- 
ly at home with the religious culture 
ind literature of India, Japan and the 
christian west. His somewhat novel 
method is a comparison of the “three 
representative works (Gita, Lotus and 
Fourth Gospel) whose ideas of the 
eternal order and of the historic Savior 
are today competing for the allegiance 
of hundreds of millions, indeed, the 
bulk of the world’s population.” His 
conclusion is best summarized in the 
statement of the publishers “that the 
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book for every thinking American. 
By CHARLES R. ERDMAN, D.D. 
D. L. Moody 
His Message for Today 


Dr Erdman’s deep evangelical convic- 
tions, and his twenty-five years of friend- 
ship with Mr. Moody have qualified him 
for this sympathetic study—a message 
vitally needed today. Illustrated. $1.50 


Dr. Jefferson’s New Book 


FIVE WORLD PROBLEMS 
By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 
Dr. Jefferson’s latest work is the event of the year in many circles. 
after a careful close-up survey on the ground, it discusses thoughtfully and 
frankly the problems of India, the Philippines, China, Japan and Hawaii. A 











Written 


$1.50 
By CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY, D.D. 


Paul the Man 


His Life, Message and Ministry 
Dr. Maeartney shows the apostle as a 
man among men, quick to understand 
and deal with every situation. $2-00 











ALL 
BOOK Dr. 
STORES 


OR stand Japan as she is today. 


Sidney L. Gulick says: 





Japan. 


what he sees.”” Illustrated. 





Japan in the World of Today 


AT By ARTHUR J. BROWN, D.D. 


Secretary, Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 


“This is a work no one can ignore who wishes to know and _ under- 
It should find a place in every library 
and should be thoroughly read by every tourist before landing in 
It will help him wonderfully both to see and to understand 


$3.75 
















By HERMAN PAUL GUHSE 


A Book of Invocations For 


Use Throughout The Year 


Scores of Invocation prayers for use in 


church services, Sunday schools, mission- 
ary meetings and other Christian gath- 
erings. $1.00 


Sir James Ewing 
By ROBERT E. SPEER 


A vivid and comprehensive biography of an 
American statesman and leader of religious 
thought in India during nearly half a 
century. Illustrated. $2.75 


By ROBERT N. McLEAN, D.D. 


That Mexican! 


A Study of America’s Next-Door Neighbor 


Dr. McLean, Director of work Among 
Spanish-speaking People of Presbyterian 
Church U. S. A., knows Mexico both from 
outside and from within. His revelations and 
prophecies are significant. Illustrated. $2.00 











By J. C. MASSEE, D.D. 





Revival Sermons 


Like Dr. Massee’s ‘‘Evangelistic Sermons,’’ 
it presents the essentials of the evangelical 
Gospel with abundant and convincing effect. 

$1.50 








New York: 158 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago: 851 Cass Street 











Johannine interpretation of God as 
eternal reason and love manifested in 
the person of the historic Jesus, 
at once fulfills the noblest aspirations 
of Asia and corrects her inveterate tend- 
ency to vagueness and pantheism.” 
Incidentally, a prodigious amount of 
Biblical scholarship is worked into the 
book so that it serves as a most effec- 
tive antidote for an overdose of the 
synoptic problem of apocalypticism in 
interpreting Jesus, while at the same 
time it exalts the Fourth Gospel as no 
other recent work has done for this 
great masterpiece of Christianity. It 
is neither light reading nor a ponderous 
tome, but the quality of scholarship and 
constructive character of all conclu- 
sions mark it off as one of the most 
significant and valuable of modern 


books on camparative religion. 
\ Oi 0 


Missions in a Changing World, by 
W. W. Pinson. Cokesbury Press. 212 
pages. $1.00. 

A volume in the mission and social 
service course in the Leadership Train- 
ing Series, written from the background 
of a lifetime experience with missionary 
activities. It is doubtful if there is an- 
other book on the subject of missions 


which is a better piece of writing than 
this latest contribution. Dr. Pinson not 
only shows a comprehensive grasp of 
the larger aspects of the missionary 
movement, but he also displays a high 
degree of mastery of the art of expres- 
sion. The volume contains material 
dealing with present day problems in the 
light of a deep-based, broad-gauged in- 
ternationalism. Among the chapter 
headings are these: Facing a New 
World, The Empire of the Spirit, Chris- 
tian Internationalism, Overtaking our 
Ideals, A Generation in the Schoolhouse 
and One Increasing Purpose. No one 
can read this book without being im- 
pressed that missions cannot be studied 
apart from economics, sociology, inter- 
national law, comparative religion and 
a number of other fields of knowledge. 
Dr. Pinson intimates that in these days 
of fluctuation it is not easy to write 
satisfactorily about missions. He says, 
“T have found myself somewhat in the 
plight of one studying a flying landscape 
from the window of a railway coach. 
I could not write as fast as the world 
changed.” He has, however, written a 
book which is a highly worth while ad- 
dition to the literature of missions. 

| ae. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING 
CHURCH MUSIC 


graduate degrees. 


5757 University Avenue 








Hundreds of Ministers 


Have refreshed themselves and strengthened their work by attendance at the 
Summer Quarter Sessions of The Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Courses for 1928 are especially attractive, including 


BIBLE WORSHIP 

CHURCH HISTORY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY BIOGRAPHIES 

SOCIAL ETHICS DRAMA 


PREACHING AND PASTORAL WORK 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Students taking these courses may also elect from the wide range of other courses | 
offered by the Faculty of the Divinity School of The University of Chicago, with 
which The Chicago Theological Seminary is affiliated. Credit will be given toward 


THE SUMMER QUARTER OF 1928 


First Term—June 18 to July 25 
Second Term—July 26 to August 31 


Applications for room reservations will be honored in the order of their receipt. 


For further information, address: 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


OZORA 5S. DAVIS, President 


al 


Chicago, Illinois 
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A Son of Mother India Answers, by 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji. E. P. Dutton anc 
Company. 112 pages. Price (?). 

This little book is called, “A Chal- 
lenging Reply to Katherine Mayo,” and 
it is just that. The author was born 
and reared in India while Katherine 
Mayo spent only a few months there. 
In refuting some of the charges made 
against the people of India this “son” 
states that he never knew of a single 
case of the kind which Miss Mayo con- 
fidently states is a matter of general 
practice among Hindu mothers. 

If Katherine Mayo leaves with the 
reader of “Mother India” an impression 
that she is absolutely sincere and prop- 
erly informed, Dhan Gopal Mukerji, in 
like manner, convinces the reader of his 
sincerity, coupled with a better fund of 
exact and reliable information and a 
finer sense of values in interpretating 
that information. From the angle of in- 
terpretation he objects most strenuous- 
ly to the generalizations of Katherine 
Mayo. He admits the authenticity of 
those cases which are backed by reliable 
evidence, but does not believe they con- 
stitute an indictment of the people as a 
whole. In certain notable instances he 
directly contradicts Miss Mayo’s state- 
ments, citing official records to prove 
his contention. Referring to the matter 
of an attempt to raise the age of mar- 
riage Miss Mayo blames the Hindus for 
obstructing the proposed legislation 
while this author explicitly lays the 
blame on the British Government in- 
fluence. 


The “Son of Mother India” admits the 
presence of great evils in India, but does 
not admit that India is so degenerate 
and so “sexual” as to be on the verge of 
a total physical, moral and spiritual col- 
lapse. He challenges Miss Mayo to re- 
write her book, leaving out unjustifled 
generalizations, citing proofs and au- 
thorities where these are now withheld, 
and joining symphathetically with the 
upward looking people of India in an 
effort to help the race. 

BW, P. 


Religious Education 


New Youth Evangelism, by John F. 
Cowan. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
160 pages. $1.50. 

The title is hardly indicative of the 
message of the book. It does not deal 
with any new technique of evangelism 
among young people. The thirteen chap- 
ters concern themselves with appeals 
for the old-fashioned type of personal 
work among all ages, in which youth 
is included. There is no question that 
the need of personal evangelism is al- 
ways vital in the organization of the 
Christian church and within the last 
generation it has been aided tremend- 
ously by the leaders of religious educa- 
tion and psychology. The author gives 
no indication that he has any acquain- 
tance with this more recent develop- 
ment. 

i. 3. 


The Religious Development of Ado- 
lescents, by Oskar Kupky (Leipzig). 
Translated by William Clark Trow, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The Macmillan 
Company. 1388 pages. $1.50. 

Professor Kupky has given us an- 
other book of studies in the field of ado- 
lescence. For his material, he does not 
follow the questionnaire plan of Star- 
buck. He feels that reminiscences of 
childhood and youth recorded later are 
of rather doubtful value. In like man- 
ner, he has no very high regard for the 
stories of youth found in autobiog- 
raphies. 

“The present investigation,” says the 
author, “depends mainly on the psy- 
chological study of such material as is 
contained in the diaries, letters, and 
poems of adolescents.” The author ad- 
mits that the amount of material avail- 
able for such a study is very scanty. 
Herein lies the chief defect of the book. 
His sources are too limited to make any 
general conclusions of very great value. 


However, as a suggestion for a meth- 
od of studying adolescents, the book is 
of value. As further sources of the same 


type become available, a better under- 
standing of adolescents will be possible. 


Students of the religious life of young 
people, whether they are reading Star- 
buck or Kupky, ought to remember that 
the conclusions stated are dependent en- 
tirely upon the sources. Young people 
with a different religious home and 
church training from those studied 
would doubtless show a very different 
religious experience. 


While, then, Professor Kupky’s book 
can not be considered of very great 
value in its conclusions, it is of value as 
an indication of the attempt better to 
understand the inner life of young 
people and to base their religious train- 
ing upon fact rather than upon theory. 


jo tem 


How To Teach The New Testament 
by Frederick J. Rae. Doubleday, Doran 
& Company. 


A better title for this book would 
have been “A Commentary on the New 
Testament for the Sunday School 
Teacher.” The author of the book 
really does not answer the question, 
how to teach the New Testament. The 
material which he presents would be 
suggestive, but from a modern educa- 
tional point of view a teacher would not 
approach the lesson as is done in the 
book. There is no attempt on the part 
of the author to approach the contents 
of the New Testament with the prob- 
lems and life of the pupils as the point 
of departure. 


If the teacher does not possess a good 
commentary and wishes an inexpensive 
book, he might find this one of value. 

BF... 4K. 


Life Service, a call to Christian youth, 
by Amos John Traver. United Lutheran 
Publication House. 95 pages. $.75. 


The general secretary of the Luther 
League of America has here presented a 
challenge to the youth of America and 
in particular to those of his own denom- 
ination. He shows no fear or apprehen- 
sion for the future for he maintains a 
firm conviction that the modern youth 
though frank is also very true and cap- 
able of successfully coping with his 
difficult problems. “Life Service” is 
positive. There is no time for specula- 
tion and less for argument. It implies 
an historical Jesus and a living Lord. 
“Life Service” places him in our place oi 
living and pleads with us to realize him 
and depend upon him. The seven chap- 
ters of this small but challenging vol- 
ume are: The Divine Balance, Sincerity, 
Programs and Personality, A Clear 
Reading, Home Service, Provincialism 
and Kinship, and The Supreme Motive. 
Each chapter is introduced by a selected 
poem on the facing page. R. W. A. 


Junior Pageants, by Ada Rose Dem- 
erest. Standard Publishing Company, 
93 pages, $1.50. 


In this splendid book are fourteen lit- 
tle pageants, each of which is a dra- 
matic summary of lessons emphasizing 
the truths herein presented. The au- 
thor shows in these works a knowledge 
of children and their dramatic expres- 
sion, for there is no evidence of stilted 
adult expressions. Bible quotations are 
used to a great extent in each pageant 
and are selected and arranged so as to 
be readily understood by children. For 
special church holiday or missionary 
programs in the junior department, this 
is a very helpful book. D £. P. 
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The Bible 


The English in English Bibles, ar- 
ranged by J. F. Sheahan, Columbus In- 
stitute. 148 pages. $1.25. 

This volume is produced by a Roman 
Catholic scholar. He published in com- 
parative position the text of the first 
fourteen chapters of St. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel from three different versions, the 
Rheims, the Authorized and the Revised. 
The Rheims version may not be fa- 
miliar to many of our readers. It is a 
Catholic version completed at Rheims in 
1582 and so antedates the Douay. The 
comparison is interesting chiefly for the 
archaic expressions of the Rheims. The 
viewpoint of the editor may be seen in 
the following express: “Since languages 
are constantly changing, even if for no 
other reason, new versions are needed 
irom time to time. Douay is not satis- 
factory, the Westminster Catholic Ver- 
sion is for England, we need a new 
Catholic version for America.” The re- 
viewer was also interested to learn 
something very startling. That is that 
the Baptists of America consider the 
authorized and revised versions obsolete 
as they have an excellent version of 
their own. 

Wi Fe ai 

Explorations at Sodom, by Melvin 
Grove Kyle. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 141 pages. $1.50. 

Here is presented the story of ancient 
Sodom in the light of modern investiga- 
tion. Dr. Kyle is the president of the 
Xenia Theological Seminary of St. Louis 
and has been an authority in archaeol- 
ogy for years. This particular study was 
made with a group of scholars under 
his leadership and in cooperation with 
the American School of Oriental Re- 
search at Jerusalem. This treatise con- 
firms the Biblical record concerning the 
Canaanite civilization which disappeared 
about the time of Abraham with the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 


R. W. A. 
His Last Week, by J. W. G. Ward. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. 205 


pages. $1.75. 

The author makes a somewhat dif- 
ferent approach to the events of the 
final week of Christ’s life on earth from 
that of the ordinary book on that sub- 
ject. He has Thomas the disciple, in 
narrative form, tell the occurrences of 
each of those last days us he may be 
supposed to have seen and experienced 
them. The book provides a penetrating 
and imaginative portrayal of the char- 
acter of Thomas, the doubter, as well 
as a fresh and unique review of the 
suffering and triumph of Christ during 
those last days. 

We are glad that the author does not 
cheapen Jesus as many of the imagina- 
tive stories of his life and activities in- 
cline to do. At times we feel that he 
tends to read our modern reasoning and 
interpretation of problems into the mind 
of Thomas, as, for example, when he 
has the latter attempt to explain the 
difficulties of Jesus’ cursing of the fig 
tree, 

In the chapter on Saturday of that 
Week—a Day of Memories, the author 
traces the grip of doubt on Thomas’s 
life, and in the Epilogue he vividly por- 
trays Thomas’s release from doubt and 
his birth into a new and firm faith. 

PoP B. 
ok * * 

The six American colleges in the 
near East now seeking $15,000,000 en- 
dowment in this country, have secured 
more than ten million. 
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They SEE ... They READ 





An illwminated 


FIRST 
Qt SBITER,, 
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pulpit’’ 
with interchangeable glass letters for 


** wayside 


new messages every few days is a valu- 


able church asset. 


Ask us about them. 


... They COME! 
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S FIRST ) | 
ae SBYTe So 
<i Se Rig \ : 
CHURCH % 


ALL the passersby to worship with 
light—what more 

appropriate for your church than such 
dignified displays as here illustrated? Day 
and night they are faithful and unforget- 
table reminders of the welcome that the 


words of electric 


churches extend. 


A Flexlume electrie church display is 
attractive, and inexpensive publicity. One 
may be purchased for a modest sum—an 
amount well within your annual budget—yet 
will last for years and years. Let us sub- 
mit, free of charge, an idea of a display to 
dignify and distinguish your church. Clip 
the coupon as a reminder to write. FLEx- 
LUME CORPORATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Factories also at 
Offices in chief cities Detroit, Los Angeles, 
of U. S. and Can. Oakland & Toronto 


; FLEXLUMB CORPORATION 

' 1747 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
; Please send information about Flexlume Electric + 
' Displays and free color sketch of a display for 

' our church. 

' 

'‘ 

' 


Please send information on wayside pulpits with 
interchangeable glass letters. 


Name 


Address 


City and State 


Name of Church.. 


FLEXLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 
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The Whole Bible 


in Pictures 


YOUR 


without the expenditure 
of a single penny from 
your church treasury... 





FREE this fine Lantern 


with the purchase of the Whole 
Bible in Pictures on film slides at 
5 cents each. This is the most 
comprehensive, authentic and orderly 
arranged series of pictures ever of- 
fered. Now you can get this outfit 
without investing a single penny of 
your church funds. Let us prove it 
to you. Let us demonstrate its 
numerous advantages by placing the 
outfit in your church for six days on 
approval. Use it for a Sunday eve- 
ning or midweek service. You will 
be amazed by the completeness and 
beauty of these pictures. 


Investigate this liberal propo- 
sition. It costs you nothing 
to have this complete outfit 
delivered to you on six days 
approval. Send the coupon 
and we will give you the 
complete details. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


NATIONAL PicTruRES ceeatite INc., 
Provident Bank Building, Dept. 6-C 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

How can I get the Bible pictures and the 
FREE lantern without taking a_ single 
penny from our church treasury? 


ie Pee EA ae ee ee ee eee are 
Address ______- ee ee eee ae 


We do not have a lantern. 





Current Thought 


Mexico, Past and Present, by G. B. 
Winton. Cokesbury Press. 296 pages. 
$2.00. 

Dr. George B. Winton went to Mex- 
ico forty years ago in the spirit of a 
Christian knight and gentleman. He 
went with open eyes and an open heart 
and has been in intimate touch with 
the political developments there of the 
past generation and a half. But this 
volume takes in more than his personal 
observation. It is an interpretation of 
the people of the land with the reactions 
to peculiar geographic conditions. for- 
eign invasions, mixed blood, church op- 
pression, the rise of democracy, the 
fight to sustain the hard fought freedom 
and the Mexico today. The person who 
is confused by the newspaper reports 
and the opposing propaganda views will 
do well to sit down and read this book. 
When he has finished it then let him 
read the volumes or articles touching 
one side or other. But Dr. Winton has 
provided a background volume of which 
we cannot speak too highly. Interest 
in Mexico is going to grow rather than 
recede. There is need for the minister 
to know whereof he speaks. 

W. H. L. 


Dollars and World Peace, by Kirby 
Page. George H. Doran Co. 214 pages. 
$1.50. 

The thinking American public needs 
this book, will read it, and welcome its 
contribution to the solution of the war 
problem, regardless of individual agree- 
ment with the author's conclusions. 

Mr. Page does several important 
things in this book. Perhaps the big- 
gest is making us see ourselves as 
others see us. The history lessons in 
school did not paint our past history 
and motives as other nations do. Neither 
do our present acts appear to others to 
be what we think them to be. It does 
a nation no harm to look into the mir- 
ror now and then. Perhaps office-hold- 
ers, office-seekers, and industrial money- 
grabbers have flattered us beyond de- 
serts. 

The author also issues a warning that 
all is not well in our international rela- 
tions. Are we living on the edge of a 
volcano? Are we today framing the 
cross upon which an embittered world 
will endeavor to crucify us tomorrow? 

The book is constructive, and the ap- 
peal for “A Constructive Foreign Pol- 
icv’ is splendid. Statesmen may differ 
upon what kind of policy to pursue, but 
we cannot help feeling that we should 
have—to a degree that we do not have 
—a foreign policy which is constructive, 
far reaching, and friendship building. 

| oh 


These Changing Times, by E. R. 
Fastman. The Macmillan Company. 257 
pages. $2.50. 

Here is a story of farm progress dur- 
ing the first quarter of the twentieth 
century, written by a man who knows. 
The editor of “American Agriculturist” 
has given to his contemporaries, an ex- 
ceedingly worth while contribution to 
the literature of the day. Dealing as he 
does, with one of the basic fundamental 
foundations, agriculture, of the nation’s 
superstructure, he shows an intimate 
knowledge of facts, a facile flow of 
speech, and a succession of thought 
which shows the author to be near the 
saturation point with his subject. 

The author has given us twenty-one 
chapters here covering those salient 


features touching upon farming as a 
vocation and the farmer as an_ indi- 
vidual. Some chapter headings are 
Transportation—all the world’ one 
neighborhood, Communication — from 
stage-coach to radio, Farm Machinery 
—up irom drudgery, Co-operative 
Marketing, The Grange, Taxation, Rural 
Schools, Rural Churches, etc. The ex- 
cellent and sound treatments of the 
same really present solutions and con- 
structive criticisms are far in advance 
of any kindred analysis the reviewer 
has ever seen. 

The author’s chapter on The Country 
Church—How Will It Come Through? 
is worth the price of the book alone. 
The county agent, the rural school 
teacher, the rural minister, who poss- 
ess this book will find an inspiration, 
a teaching, rich counsel which will 
add immeasurably to the dignity, the 
importance, and happy solution of in- 
timate cares which now embroil him. 


Can a Farmer be Happy? The au- 
thor’s treatment of this, the last chap- 
ter, shows a warm, affectionate senti- 
ment dominating his theme and reveals 
a heart throb which causes one to know 
why the preceding pages gripped the 
reader with unusual interest. One 
country woman writes as things she 
loves, “The sound and sight of wild 
geese in a snake-like line against a dull 
November sky, roaring fires in stoves 
and fireplaces, the distant sound of a 
woodman’s axe, the nicker of a horse 
for his corn.’ 

7 ee. Fr. 


This Smoking World, by A. E. Ham- 
ilton. New York. The Century Co. 
1927. Pp. 228. Price, $... 


This book will not please all min- 
isters who oppose smoking, but it will 
furnish them with enough good ammu- 
nition to war valiantly for many moons. 
Nor will it please all ministers who 
favor smoking, although it will provide 
them with comfort and solace enough 
to compensate for reading it several 
times. The author hops over the fence 
with such ease and skill that he has 
been astonishingly successful in pre 
senting a “burning question” so clev 
erly as to be acceptable to most of us 
whether we are pro, con or sitting on 
the top rail. Incidentally, he is a lit 
erary artist of no mean ability, with 
a strong sense of humor, with the re 
sult that the book is nearly as inter 
esting as a good novel. It is the best 
treatment of the subject for “that en 
tirely mythical being, the average mai 
or woman,” that the reviewer has eve! 
read, and he commends it most highl) 
to anyone who is at all interested in 
the question. N. B. The reviewer does 
not smoke! A. E. L 


As I Knew Them, by Henry L. Stod 
dard. Harper & Brothers. 571 pages. 

Open this book at any page and you 
will find interesting reading; provided, o 
course, that you are interested in publi 
men and affairs. 


The author, as newspaper correspond 
ent and editor, has known practicall) 
all of the leading public men of this 
country from Grant to the present. T¢ 
many of them he has been an adviser. 
To him they have all appeared to b: 
very human and it is their essentiall) 
human characteristics about which he 
writes. Most of the book is made wu 
of instances which, while they have hac 
much to do in deciding important mat 
ters, are little known to the public. 

E. D. L. 
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Fiction 


The Measure of Margaret, by Isabel 
3rown Rose. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

A faintly humorous story of “Mar- 
garet’s” travel to India and the work 
of two missionaries among the mill 
hands of Adilpur. 

V.. SB: 


The White Flower, by Grace Living- 
ston Hill. Lippincott. $2.00 

A tale of adventure and romance; 
ending happily for the young girl whom 
the hero rescues, not once, but many 
times, from two very undesirable com- 
panions. 


V. Si B. 


Thamilla “The Turtle Dove,” by Fer- 
dinand Duchene. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.75. 

Thamilla, in the original French edi- 
tion, won the Grand Prize in Literature 
of Algeria. It is the most interesting 
book that this reviewer has read in the 
past year, 

It is a story of the marriage customs 
of Algeria, a slavery into which the wo- 
man is sold by her father and from 
which there is no escape but death. 

Thamilla, a child of about ten, is sold 
to her first husband. When her baby 
is three, she is divorced and sent back 
to her father. She is sold to her sec- 
ond husband, a man of sixty or so, who 
works her in the field, yoked with his 
oxen. He is arrested for killing their 
child and she goes back to her father. 
Because he cannot sell her again, he 
turns her out of his house. 

Alone in a wild fierce country her 
hardships are almost unbelievable, but 
she at last finds peace in death. 


We repeat, a remarkable book. 
V... Sect 


Crimson Roses, by Grace Livingston 
Hill. Lippincott. $2.00. 

Mrs. Hill has the happy faculty of 
telling a charming story in a clear 
iascinating way. A good Christian girl 
who has devoted two years of her life 
to an invalid father, finds herself at 
his death to be in a world that has 
changed greatly. In her care of her 
lather she had neglected to keep up to 
the styles of the day. Deciding not to 
leave the city when her brother sells the 
old house and buys a farm, this girl finds 
herself alone in the great city. But her 
early training in the finer qualities in 
life soon leads her to select those 
amusements that build character. The 
very atmosphere is changed into the 
beautiful for those with whom she came 
in contact, whether it was in the store, 
among employees or customers, or the 
struggling landlady. The love story is of 
exquisite sweetness. How Marion War- 
ren overcame the jealousies of another 
girl and won out in the affections of an 
unscrupulous sister-in-law is a strong 
lesson in the story. It is a book that 
should be given young people to read. 
[t will help them appreciate the finer 
art of living. 

H. V. M. 


FORD vs. CICERO 


“History is bunk.” 

“To be ignorant of what happened 
before you were born is to be forever 
ignorant.” 


pe youl GUIDE — 
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Only $35” 


--and it meets every need of 
the church and its societies! 


For the periodical letters from the pastor to his parish- 
ioners—for invitations to church suppers and bazaars—post- 
card announcements of business meetings and society get- 
togethers—there are a hundred and one ways in which the 
entire church organization can make profitable use of the 


HEYER 


rorary LETTERGRAPH 


And imagine the economies! A cost of around 25c per 1,000 
copies (exclusive of stationery). In the first month or two 
of its use the equipment pays for itself, if you have been 
getting the work done outside. In fact, many church so- 
cieties have entirely paid for their machines by doing out- 
side work. Don’t overlook this opportunity! 


The HEYER Rotary LETTERGRAPH is the equal of far 
higher priced duplicating machines in the quality of its work 
and the speed of its production. But it is far simpler in 
design—contains fewer parts, so costs less to manufacture— 
and requires little if any care. It copies anything typed, 
written or drawn, in one color or more, from postcard size 
to 9x15 sheet. A boy or girl can operate it. 


Sold on 10 days Trial 


Because we know that the HEYER LETTERGRAPH is 
all that we claim for it, we ship on 10 days trial—you to be 
the judge. After 10 days’ use, send $35.000 in full payment, or 
return the machine. Could any proposition be more fair 
than thatP Let the coupon bring you full details without 
delay. 


THE HEYER ° 
DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. wan 


915 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. , . . 
Established 1903 Clip and Mail this 
--~ Coupon Today ° 


Complete with 
all equipment 


-_-- 
oa 
ar Send details of the Heyer Rotary Letter- 
see graph and your 10-day trial offer. 
” 
ENE np eS ee ek ee ae 
The Heyer Duplicator Co., Address -__------------------------------------ 
915 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. , RE 5c a a ae eee SS See 
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NY church can now use 

motion pictures as a 
regular part of its program. 
No costly equipment is 
necessary. Any convenient 
wall provides space for a 
screen. The compact, self- 
contained DeVry projector 
is placed on a handy table 
and attaches to the nearest 
electric light socket. When 
the switch is turned the 
DeVry automatically projects 
steady, flickerless 
brilliantly illuminated. 


movies 


Hundreds of churches en- 
dorse the DeVry and say it 
has brought keener interest, 
increased attendance and 
has been invaluable as an aid 
in securing much needed 
funds. In many churches the 
DeVry has paid for itself 
within a few weeks of its 


purchase. 


We shall be glad to send 
free literature describing the 
DeVry and to quote many 
interesting experiences of 
other churches that have 


solved their problems with a 
DeVry. 


THE DEVRY CORPO. 
RATION, Dept. 6-EA, 1111 
Center Street, Chicago, III. 




















“A Message For Athletic 
Youth”’ 


A Sermon by Thomas S. Cochard, Canton, Ohio 


we worship lived upon the earth, 

one of his great followers had 
occasion to write to a young friend 
of his about a very personal matter. 
The young man from all that we can 
understand was quite some athlete. He 
knew what it meant to train for the 
important games of his day, running, 
wrestling, boxing, and the like. He was 
no weakling physically and knew the 
value of keeping fit for his everyday 
tasks. He knew the thrill of the con- 
test. He knew what it meant to feel 
fit for anything, a fight or a frolic. 
This is only a guess but the young man 
probably had been overdoing the ath- 
letic stunt, and this older friend, him- 
self not one to whom the fever of a 
contest was a stranger, thought that a 
kindly word of advice would not be 
ill-accepted. He knew the mettle of his 
young friend and so he writes among 
other things, “And exercise thyself un- 
to godliness: for bodily exercise is prof- 
itable for all things, having promise of 
the life which now is, and of that 
which is to come.” We are taking it 
for granted that godliness . . . char- 
acter of the highest type ... in the 
eyes of young men is worthwhile striv- 
ing after. 


N« many years after the Jesus 


Far be it from us to minimize or dis- 
credit the value of engaging in one or 
more sports, or be a kill-joy in the mat- 
ter of games. Although the old Jews 
thought that the games of the Greeks 
could not properly be introduced into 
Hebrew life without losing out in re- 
ligion, such a belief has no place in 
Christian thought. We believe that any 
youth who neglects the physical side 
of life is flirting with disaster, dis- 
aster which may be long in coming but 
is nevertheless inevitable. Although the 
writer to his young friend knew this 
and would have him keep fit for the 
job, he would also have him catch the 
significance of some other things which 
he thought were tremendously more 
valuable. To build up the body in the 
games was one thing and not to be 
at all discounted, but to enlarge the 
mind and the soul was another and in 
comparison far superior. “Bodily ex- 
ercise,” wrote the friend, “is profitable 
for a little” but is never to be thought 
of as an end in itself is the meaning 
we infer that was intended. Who 
wants to be physically fit merely for 
the satisfaction of being physically 
fit? There are a few rooster-like males 
who by their strutting evidence no 





higher motive or purpose than this, 
but for the most part it will be rec- 
ognized that physical fitness is a means 
to an end. And so we have the further 
advice “but godliness is profitable for 
all things” and in this we discover the 
end toward which the physically fit 
were to aim. Not that godliness is only 
capable of being attained by such as 
are whole and normally constituted. 
This is a race in which we all start 
from the scratch, the halt and the lame 
and the blind and the fit. 


Now the writer does not tell us about 
the exercises which lead to godliness, 
even as he does not mention the physi- 
eal activities which are profitable for 
the body. But it should not be hard for 
us to cull from what he has written 
here and elsewhere what his meaning 
is. In order that we might mark these 
things in a way to aid the memory 
in retaining them, we will use the ac- 
tions of men engaged in physical exer- 
cise as symbolic and illustrative of the 
corresponding exercises toward godli- 
ness. 

One of the absolute requirements de- 
manded of those who engage in any 
sport or participate in any games is 
to use their thinking powers. “Use 
your head!” “What a boner!” “He’s 
dead from the neck up!” are pictur- 
esque and biting slang often hurled at 
the player who fails to use his mental 
powers. In athletics as no where else 
this makes the difference between men. 
Two members of the same team may 
have the same physical prowess and 
much the same natural ability, and yet 
if one uses his “head” more than the 
other he may prove to be the star 
while the other is still warming the 
bench. And is it not easy to see that 
the youth who would attain to godli- 
ness must use his head? Is he apply- 
ing his best brain power in attempting 
to catch the significance of religion, 
or the need of it by the human heart? 
Does he have a reasoned faith within 
him, be it Jewish, or Christian, or 
atheistic in case of a disbelief in God? 
Let youth know that there can be no 
character of the nobler kind unless 
there be some sincere and earnest think- 
ing on their part. Shilly-shallying will 
get one about as far in the likeness 
to all that is best and finest as it will 
aid one in making the grade in the 
athletic world. And a thoughtless re- 
ligious fanatic will be about as little 
like Christ as a blundering athlete 
another Hahn, a Ruth, or a Tilden. 
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But besides using his “head” an ath- 
lete makes effective use of his body 
in whatever he attempts to do. His 
legs, his arms, his lungs, his heart, 
and even his lips and eyes and ears 
are to be used with great care and 
precision that he might get the most 
from the effort made. There is the 
bowing of the knees in prayer. Stiff- 
knees are the curse of the athlete and 
mean defeat to further ambition many 
times, and often entire elimination 
from active sports. Stiff-knees are no 
boon toward godliness that is certain. 
They slow up and handicap the embryo 
Christian striving toward Christ-like- 
ness. One must be able and willing 
to bend his knees and pray. 


And the heart is a vital part of 
one’s physical equipment. No one with 
an “athletic” heart is permitted to en- 
ter strenuous competition. The pump 
with its life-carrying stream must be 
in good condition. But in character 
building the heart must be allotted 
just as fundamental a place. A heart 
that is uncleansed of its sin and dirt, 
its poison of hatred, its pigsty-like wal- 
lowings, its beastly lusts and desires 
will block effectively the road to worth- 
whileness. No athlete of the spiritual 
life has even the remotest chance un- 
less the heart is pumping clean thoughts 
to the soul. A pure heart is indeed 
a tremendous asset! 

Then there is need for determined 
lips that permit only that which is 
proper to pass through them, both into 
them and out. The athlete watches 
his diet. He abstains from those things 
which will not aid him in his weeks of 
preparation. He must keep in condi- 
tion once he has reached this point 
by self-denial and abstemiousness be- 
ing practiced continuously. It is not 
strange that the lips, yes, and the 
tongue, of the one who would attain 
unto character are to be considered of 
much importance. Lips and tongue 
which water for that which is not good; 
that speak words of evil; that exploit 
their power for despicable ends cannot 
hope to go far on the journey toward 
the realization of the spiritual gym- 
nastics. No lips that easily flop them- 
selves around the neck of a_pocket- 
flask are eligible to even try for a 
place! 

Eyes that are trained to judge dis- 
tances quickly and accurately are nec- 
essary equipment of those who would 
enter the contests. Eyes, clear and 
keen unfailing evidence of right living, 
are positively essential. Many young 
men having all the other qualifications 
for achieving success in the athletic 
sphere have lost out because their eyes 
have played them false. Eyes that 
look for the best about them, that do 
not seek to pry into the affairs of 








FOUNDATIONS 


FOR THE FAME OF HALL ORGANS 





A pipe organ, especially the con- 
sole, is a tremendously compli- 
cated instrument, the playing of 
which requires the most intense 
concentration. To a large extent, 
the excellence of the organ music 
in your church depends on how 
greatly the console itself, in its 
design and construction, facil- 
itates the organist’s work. 

To make a Hall Console the 
easiest to play, it has been de- 
signed and built in accordance 


No. 1..... Hall Consoles 
Are Easiest To Play 


with the recommendations of the 
American Guild of Organists, 
Dr. Audsley and other prom- 
inent musicians. 


There has been prepared a 
photograph and folder indicat- 
ing the features of construction 
that contribute to the remark- 
able ease with which Hall Con- 
soles can be played. You should 
have a copy. Ask for ‘‘ Founda- 
tions For The Fame of Hall 
Organs, No. 1.’’ 





THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY - WEST HAVEN, CONN. 























Scupe, 10.4 demamns seanics 
‘RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION I$ THE 


RIGHT OF 
EVERY CHILD” 


“TREMENDOUS AID” Rev. Kankakee, Illinois, writes us as follows: 


“We have had your largest sign for about a year and a half. I wish to express 
to you our supreme satisfaction and let you know that its attractiveness and 
messages has been of tremendous aid in bringing folks under the influence of 
our church. It has many times paid for itself in this short period. I have 


seen no board that can compare with it.” 


William E. Grote, Pastor of First Evangelical 


Many other pastors throughout the United States have found Ashtabula Bulletins of great help 
in advertising their churches. Why not investigate this subject of bulletin advertising for your 
church ?—the first step is to send for The Ashtabula Sign Company catalog—a postcard will 


do—please mention the name of your church. 


Of course, there is no charge. 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN COMPANY 


“The Home of Good Bulletins” 


651 KINGSVILLE AVENUE 


:: ASHTABULA, OHIO 
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Give Effective Advertising 
Write the House of a Thousand Things for Church and Sunday School 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Illinois 








The Best Assistant Any Minister Ever Had 
THE JUNIOR MULTIGRAPH 


| : This machine will do every type of church printing, illustrated and plain. 
With it you can produce your own letterheads, church bulletins, pastoral letters, 
tickets and special notices. 


It Prints From T ype maar: 


Outfit complete including a rebuilt Junior Multigraph, with a flexotype setter 
and font of brand new type. Guaranteed for one year. 


| 
| 
| 





Less than one-half cost of, the new outfit. Convenient terms. 


Write today to 


Direct Service Company 


604 Elwood Building Rochester, N. Y. 


























others, that will not see the evil side 
of visual experiences and so permit 
improper perceptions to enter through 
their windows and stir up unholy feel- 
ings in the soul. Eyes that are trained 
to look ahead to the more lasting 
achievements rather than be content 
with present temporary gains. Eyes 
that look up to the hills and the heav- 
ens and beyond to the Creator who is 
the author of the eyes and all that 
they are privileged to behold. Truly 
the eyes are to soul far and beyond 
what they can possibly mean to the 
athlete! 


There is the right use of the lungs. 
Proper or improper breathing may win 
or lose one a race. The atmosphere 
must not be poisoned wherein the lungs 
breathe life. Pure air and fresh air 
is one of the ingredients out of which 
health comes. Breathing the deep 
things of the spirit are more than nec- 
essary in the make-up of the one who 
would be morally and ethically fit, and 
thereby be enabled to enjoy living with 
himself. The spirit gives life of the 
type which Jesus came to provide, life 
which can be best defined as joyous 
optimism, wholesome attitude, purpose- 
ful living. The spirit offers wisdom, 
strength to do good and to resist evil, 
vision, and worthy motives. There are 
atmospheres, however, where the air 
is stuffy and poison is present in large 
quantities, but not like the one whose 
making of a living prohibits a change 
of altitude, the soul does not need to 
stay long in such a dangerous environ- 
ment. The soul can and must move 
to a healthier clime. 


And one’s legs must work in unison. 
No one can win without a good pair 
of legs for every game and sport re- 
quires that these serve their owner 
well. And does not wholesome devel- 
opment of the spiritual life include the 
use of these? People, who in their 
daily living go here and there in the 
city or country spreading as they travel 
influences for good, are making excel- 
lent use of their legs. Such legs are 
always to be found on the side of hon- 
esty, justice, truth, and right. But 
there are legs that ought to be par- 
alyzed because of the bad use to which 
their owners put them. Legs which 
carry a nasty, gossipy mind about the 
community, or school, or office, stirring 
up poisonous concoctions that other 
minds drink of and then the dire re- 
sult which takes years to heal deserve 
nothing less than a paralytic stroke. 
Legs which carry their owner to the 
secret place of sin are too deserving 
of condemnation. But the world is 
ever looking for the swift and beauti- 
ful limbs and feet of the one bearing 
good tidings and great! 

(Continued on Page 624) 
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The Girl Who Stuck Out 
Her Tongue 


A Sermon for Boys and Girls, by Arthur L. Rice 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


dren have had shadow circuses 

at home when you have made 
funny pictures on the wall with your 
hands and fingers. Let me tell you 
about a shadow circus which I saw 
one night. 

It was after dark, and I was riding 
in the very back seat of a long auto- 
mobile stage. There were no lights in- 
side the car, but as I looked ahead I 
could see, against the brightness of the 
head lights, the black shadow pictures 
of the people in the seats in front of me. 


| WONDER how many of you chil- 


One group particularly interested me. 
Several seats ahead there were three 
young girls who were carrying on a 
very lively conversation. As I watched 
them, something strange caught my 
eye. One girl turned as she spoke to 
the others, and the shadow showed me 
that she had stuck out her tongue at 
them. I was having a shadow circus 
all my own. 


I wondered if I might be mistaken, 
and thought I would watch more care- 
fully, but I did not have long to wait. 
She turned again, and just as clearly 
as before I saw the same shadow pic- 
ture. There was her tongue again. I 
began to wonder what sort of a girl 
she might be. She was much too big 
to be so impolite, for she was probably 
a girl of college age. What a peculiar 
habit she had formed, sticking out her 
tongue every time that she talked. 
Perhaps she was not just right in her 
mind—some people who are just a little 
bit crazy do peculiar things such as 
that. And all the while I thought about 
it, and wondered what sort of a girl 
she might be, the shadow circus was 
busily going on. I saw again and 
again that same darting shadow of 
black as she turned to face her com- 
panions in the same seat. 

I did not know the girl, and I said 
nothing to anyone about her, but how 
easily I might have started quite a 
scandalous story about that (Jones) 
girl who was so ill bred and lacking 
in sense that she had formed the per- 
fectly shocking habit of sticking out 
her tongue, even in public, in an auto- 
mobile stage. I said nothing, but I 
watched, and wondered. 

A little later on some passengers 
got out, and I was able to change my 


seat, and find a place farther forward. . 


Che three girls were still there, and 
soon the shadow circus began again, 
but this time I was much nearer, and 


this was what I saw. The same girl 
turned her head again to speak. Her 
hair had been bobbed, and she wore 
beside her face a projecting curl. It 
still looked very much like a tongue, 
but I was near enough that I could 
tell surely. It was not a tongue; it 
was only a curl. And the very impo- 
lite, shallow, brainless girl whom I had 
been picturing to myself was very prob- 
ably not that sort at all. 

But what if I had started the tale 
before I had found out the truth? At 
first I was sure that she was sticking 
out her tongue—but I was wrong. I 
would have been sincere in believing 
the story I might have told, but in do- 
ing it I might have hurt one who was 
entirely innocent of any wrong doing. 

That is what we so often do when we 
talk about folks. We see something 
which we do not like, and we hurry 
to tell someone else all about it, and 
they pass the word on to others. 
Meanwhile we may find that we were 
mistaken, but we can never catch up 
with the lie which we have started. 


I am sure there is a better way. If 
we think that we see some wrong act, 
let us be very sure of it, and wait to 
be yet more sure, and then when we 
are absolutely certain of it just keep 
it to ourselves, for gossip has never 
helped anyone, and it has hurt many. 
We should be slow to judge others, 
and slower still to speak evil of any- 
one, if we want to follow in Jesus’ way. 


The Changed Address 


A church member in leaving Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, wrote a note to the 
pastor giving his new address and ask- 
ing that the Church Chimes be sent to 
him there. The thoughtfulness was so 
unusual that a front page on the 
Chimes was announced the event. Ac- 
cording to the story the request pro- 
duced the following results: 


1. Changed his address on the 
church list. 

2. Changed the mailing address 
of the Church Chimes. 

3. Kept our records straight so 
we could keep in touch with him. 


Happy is that church when its mem- 
bers help to keep the mailing list 
correct. 





Stewardship is not optional for the 
Christian; it is essential. 





Stewardship is not a servile obedi- 
ence to legal requirements; it is the 
glad service of sons. 








Daily Vacation 


BIBLE 
SCHOOL 


HE Sunday School’s op- 

portunity to reach the 

boys and girls of the 
community during summer 
vacation ....a four or five 
weeks’ training in intensive 
Bible study combined with 
hand work and manual train- 
ing. A wonderfully complete 
and unique course. 


For further particulars write 
for our special bulletin out- 
lining plan and list of sup- 
plies available. The coupon 
below is provided for your 
convenience. Mail it today. 


At the same time, if you so 
desire, we will mail you a 
copy of our new 96 page il- 
lustrated catalog, listing sup- 
plies and equipment for all 
departments of the Church 
and Sunday School. 


STOCKTON PRESS 
516 N. Charles Street 
Maryland 


Baltimore, 


I have indicated by a check 
mark the material in which 
I am interested. Please mail 
at once. 


C) Special Bulletin CH-6 
O New 96 page Catalog 
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You are 
invited 
to this Church 


Invited by the restful beauty and 
quiet dignity of the lighting that 
prevails within... 


CURTIS CHURCH LIGHTING through its artistic application and complete freedom 
from glare and harsh contrasts, contributes this atmosphere of comfort 
and refinement so desirable in the house of worship. 


Artistic lighting from coves and other con- 
cealed sources. 


Direct and indirect illumination from‘‘Eye- 
Comfort” luminaires. 

Interior and exterior lighting for all 
purposes. 


Special lighting for altars, chancels, art 
windows, spires, etc. 


For the free counsel of our church lighting 
experts, write to 


Curtis Lightin 


1121 West Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 


6 Inc ° 


Resident Engineers 


York Offi 
rect seth Sten All Principal Cities 


31 West 46th Street 
































REV. BENJAMIN YOUNG, Union Methodist Church 


St. Louis, Missouri, 
ays: 


66 HE Acousticon is all that you said it was 
and has done us a great amount of good. I 
have seen the faces of the deaf fairly shine 

because they could now hear what was being said 


from the pulpit.” 


The Church Acousticon will enable the deafened of 

your congregation to again enjoy the spiritual con- 

solation and uplift that ever are born of sermon and 

sacred music. 

You may try the Church Acousticon in your own 

church for four weeks without charge or obligation. 
Write for FREE brochure, “For the Love of Mankind”... 


Dictograph Products Corporation, Dep’t 309, Church 
Acousticon Division, 220 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


A Message for Athletic Youth 
(Continued from Page 622) 


And the arms of the athlete or gym- 
nasiast must be trained to do perfectly 
the will behind them. One’s arms 
vitally enter into every motion it seems. 
Without their use one is nearly help- 
less. Arms have a place in godliness 
for it is they which carry most often 
the burden of others. There are arms 
which reach out to the poor and needy, 
bringing succor and needed blessing. 
Probably it may be no more than giv- 
ing a weary marketing mother a lift 
homeward, and yet it may be such 
heroic action as will save from acci- 
dental injury or death. Let us know 
that there can be no true god-likeness 
except “good turns” be found marking 
our daily activities. 


And let us summarize all that we 
have written in this way: just as the 
athlete must have mind and heart, eyes 
and ears, lungs and legs and arms 
working harmoniously to win honor in 
any of the games, so the youth who 
would attain unto right living must 
utilize some such exercises as we have 
suggested. Some of them possibly are 
more important than others, but all 
must see action for it would be court- 
ing disaster for the eye to say that it 
has no need of the ear, or for the legs 
to hold that they have no need of the 
arms. Success will come through a 
body that has its different parts work- 
ing co-ordinately. A malformed body 
has its counterpart in a soul growing 
all one way. It is the full-rounded 
character we are seeking. Be sure that 
“bodily exercise profits a little by god- 
liness is profitable for all things.” 


Direct Mail Publicity Pays 


The Presbyterian Church of Fuller- 
ton, Nebraska, mails out each week a 
little bulletin printed on both sides 
of a card which is called The Broad- 
caster. It goes to three hundred fami- 
lies at a total cost of $300.00 per year. 
When the annual canvass was made the 
families which were receiving this were 
all solicited. Many of them had never 
made pledges before. The total of the 
amount pledged from these outsiders 
was over seven hundred dollars a year. 
From this point of view alone the news 
sheet paid for itself and added four 
hundred dollars to the church treasury. 








THE PASTOR SAYS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Some say that the rising gen- 
eration of girls is even faster 
than the boys, but it seems to me 
that it is a neck and neck race 
between the sexes. 
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Veni Creator Spiritus 


A Whit-Sunday Conversation 


By E. 


T was Whit-Sunday, and the day 
I was far spent. Overlooking the 

sea sat a group of visitors; they 
had struck up an acquaintance on the 
golf links of a little watering place, 
which shall be nameless. For a time 
they smoked their pipes in silence, as 
the shadows were sinking. 


“T went to church this morning,” said 
the artist, who was the first to speak. 


“What a brilliant idea!” cried the 
man of science in tones of admiration, 
“it never occurred to me.” 


“T always go at Whitsuntide,” pro- 
ceeded the artist, calmly. “It is the 
one festival that appeals to me. I am 
like Peter, who loved this day—‘the 
tongues, the nameless impulses gone 
abroad, to soften slowly, to penetrate 
all things as with the winning subtlety 
of nature or of human genius.’ The 
service moved me strangely.” 

“I don’t want to be impertinent,” 
said the labour member, “but did you 
repeat the creed?” 


“Not at all,” was the answer; “but 
I did say with all my heart, ‘I believe 
in the Holy Ghost.’ I say so because 
I know what it is to work without him. 
All of us know that.” 


“Who?” questioned the journalist, 
who was at heart a poet. 

“Every artist,’ came the _ reply, 
“knows when he sees a picture whether 
or not there has been another hand 
at work. To walk through some gal- 
leries is enough to make a man believe 
in a Holy Ghost. He sees a skill, 
training cleverness; he finds every- 
thing that these can do. Yet he misses 
‘the touch of a vanished hand.’ The 
work is all signed; there is little of 
that anonymous work which can only 
be the work of the spirit with the 
tongues of flame.” 

“You mean,” said the parson, “that 
something is needed to turn clever- 
ness into inspiration. Of course, you 
scarcely use the words in the sense 
which the church gives to them, but 
you could sing Veni Creator Spiritus.” 

“If artists cannot pray that,” re- 
plied the first speaker, “then no one 
can. I felt that throughout the serv- 
ice this morning. It’s one of the 
church’s greatest appeals; but if my 
opinion is worth anything, the church 
makes precious little use of it.” 

“That is true enough,” assented the 
parson. 

“It never occurred to me,” began 
the man of science, “to go to church. 


Shillito 


I belong to the church imperceptible. 
But now you speak of it this festival 
makes its way even into a héathen 
heart like mine.” 


’ 


“By which you mean—’ 
the artist. 


“It is rather hard to say,” was the 
answer. “Pentecost has its difficulties 
to a scientific mind. But the story in 
the Acts is symbolic of much that is 
true even to me. Tongues of fire and 
rushing winds! The coming of an in- 
ward power to organize the new 
thoughts and hopes, and fuse them into 
one passionate life. That is great. We 
need the same thing. We have all 
kinds of new facts, and we live in a 
new earth; but somehow we cannot 
grasp the facts; we cannot find the 
new miraculous in sight; and you won’t 
think me irreverent, you men, will 
you?” 


prompted 


The somewhat cold student was 
plainly as far from irreverence as a 
man can well be. 

“Of course not,” said the parson, 
with a grave smile. 

“Well, we need the spirit,” resumed 
the man of science, “to make the things 
of this world and reveal them to us. 
It was that strange genius, Lafcadio 
Hearn, who said in the same connection, 
‘I suppose what we need is God the 
Holy Ghost. He is not yet come.’ I 
can’t speak of other realms of thought, 
but I can say that what we scientists 
need is God the Holy Spirit. When 
he breathes upon us we shall know 
the difference. Of course, I cannot 
speak of the Christian application; that 
may or may not be. It is not my sub- 
ject.” 

“But surely,” remarked the labour 
member, “all of us need the same thing. 
Take my case. My work is to secure 
better conditions for the workers. But 
I have to awaken them. How on earth 
am I to do it?” 


“Meetings, and all that. sort of thing,” 
suggested the journalist. 


“Yes,” replied the labour member, 
“but it is one thing to argue and speak. 
We do that as vigorously as any preach- 
ers in the land. But how futile words 
often seem. They beat against the ears 
of our listeners like waves against a 
rocky fortress. What is to win access 
and keep it in their hearts?” 


“TI see,” interjected the preacher. 


“We speak; the words are true;” 
said the labour member, “the hearers 
assent and even sneer; but what is 
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MOVIES «nN 
your CHURCH 


There are many ways in which 
movies can help your church in its 
good work. These ways are de- 
scribed in a pamphlet we will be 
glad to send you. It contains full 
information regarding successful pro- 
grams. It describes the new Acme 
Motion Picture Projector—the many 
exclusive features that have made it 
so popular for church use. If you 
wish, we will arrange a free demon- 
stration in your own church. 


Mail the coupon now for this in- 
teresting and informative pamphlet. 
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Gentlemen: 


Please send me your free pamphlet F6 
on movies in the church, and complete in- 
formation about the new Acme Motion 
Picture Projector. 
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The Saving is Passed 
on to You 


Globe Craftsmen make any item of Church 
Furniture you may need. Acomplete line 
including collection plates, book racks, 
hymn boards, communion tables, pews, 
pulpits, platform furniture, etc., can be 
supplied in standard designs of simple 
dignity or made to your order to har- 
monize with any requirement. 


Globe Furniture is sold without super- 
ficial and costly flourish 
and the cs. thus 





effected is passed on to 
The collection plates illus- our customers. 
trated above are 11 inches in 
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going to turn those words into ener- 
gies 


Like Luther’s in the days of old 
Half battles for the free. 


We want some of that indefinable 
power—something of those tongues of 
fire. Some people draw a parallel be- 
tween our movement and the early 
church. But there seems to be one 
great defect in the comparison. We 
need Pentecost.” 

The artist looked quietly at him. 

“Then you, too,” he said, “join in 
the creed because you know what it is 
to be without?” 

“That is so,” replied the member, 
“and I know what we lack because 
I was brought up amongst people who 
had this gift. I know it when I see it.” 

The journalist made his bread-and- 
butter in his profession and liked it, 
but under other conditions he would 
have written poetry of rare distinction, 
as indeed he did at rare intervals. 

“We mean different things,” he re- 
marked, “by the same formula, but 
they must be akin. Poets, of course, 
cannot do much without the spirit. 
Take our own day. There is some- 
thing of that spirit, and there is much 
good poetry, but still there is a lack.” 

“TI always thought,” said the man of 
science, “that poetry was over for the 
present.” 

“Many people say so,” answered the 
poet, “but they can scarcely have read 
much of our present day literature. 
Any day you may find in the West- 
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minster or the Pall Mall poetry of a 
delicate and finished beauty—better po- 
etry than a very great deal of Words- 
worth or Tennyson. But in the great- 
est of poets there came a time when 
another hand took the pen from Mil- 
ton and Wordsworth or others, and 
then came the strange and haunting 
beauty. Their best work was really 
anonymous. Where did it come from? 
I am inclined to agree that it was the 
work of the Holy Spirit. And I rev- 
erently and humbly join in your creed. 
I believe in the Holy Ghost.” 

“And of course,” said the artist, turn- 
ing to the parson, “you can join with 
us. You know a lot more about such 
things than we do.” 

“T suppose,” said the parson quietly, 
“if you gathered all the ministers of re- 
ligion in this land, of every creed and 
church, they would agree that this is 
their one need. Thirlwall said a long 
time ago that all our modern problems 
resolved themselves into this problem— 
Is there or is there not a Holy Ghost? 
We always get back to it—never more 
than today. It seems left to us to ex- 
plore and set out this great truth. Do 
any of you ever read books of the- 
ology?” 

The others shook their heads with 
mock horror and great vigour. 

“T’ve tried,” said the man of science, 
“but I am like the character of George 
Eliot’s who hadn’t the scent for the 
supernatural.” 

“You miss a great deal,” remarked 
the parson, “but you will find that most 
of them are very meagre on the Third 
Person of the Holy Trinity.” 

“That doctrine waits, does it?” asked 
the artist. 

“Yes,” answered the parson, “it seems 
left to us. We are face to face with 
much new truth on our mysterious 
personality. We have to deal with the 
mysterious east, and it will teach us 
some things that will help us. But 
in all this complex world as it is burst- 
ing upon us we need to know from 
experience the power of the spirit. We 
too flag, not because we are altogether 
without him, but because we have not 
sufficiently responded.” 


“Do you mean that you want a new 
Pentecost?” asked the labour member. 

“Not exactly,” said the parson, 
“there is no need of that. Pentecost 
goes on. But we do need some power 
to turn out words into deeds, to enable 
us as we meet the new and grave de- 
mands to meet them calmly and col- 
lectively. We do need some power to 
fuse all our bewildering thoughts. 
What with the new revelations of per- 
sonality and the new situation in bib- 
lical study and the challenge of hea- 
thendom, we are thrown back peculi- 
arly upon the aid of the Holy Spirit.” 

(Continued on Page 630) 





60,000,000 AMERICANS 


are said to have no church. Some of 
these are passing your church every 
day. Do they find anything that touches 
a responsive chord? 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT always has 
something worth while to say; some- 
thing that makes each person think; 
and people form the habit of always 
reading each quotation. 


Can you afford not to take advantage of 
this most effective method of church- 
door publicity? 


Write today for free descriptive cir- 
cular of the .Wayside Pulpit Bulletin 
Board, the Wayside Pulpit sheets (one 
for every week in the year), and the Changeable Letter Device, 
for announcement of regular and special services, etc. 


The Wayside Pulpit 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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Church Furniture 


A few pieces of our fine CHANCEL 
FURNITURE will add beauty § and 
distinction to your church interior. You 
will find it easy and a pleasure to select 
from the many pleasing designs shown in 
our catalog. Nowhere will you find bet- 
ter, more skilfully constructed, more 
richly finished furniture, which stands 
out above the ordinary as something to 


be admired. Our prices are surprisingly 
low and we ship ON APPROVAL. 
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Our fine new catalogs will be mailed 
free. State what is needed. 


See previous issues of Church Manage- 
ment for our advertisement of NEW 
STYLE COLLECTION PLATES. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 1163 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
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IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without 
sufficient insurance and not prop- 
erly safeguarded against fire. 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


has continuously since 1898 been 
furnishing protection AT COST 





Too late now to insure 


FIRE, LIGHTNING and WINDSTORM 


No assessments; easy payments; 
profits to policyholders; legal re- 
serve for protection of policy- 
holders same as stock companies. 


Parsonages, Homes and Personal 
Effects of Church Members also 
insured. 
NO AGENTS DEAL DIRECT 
Address 
HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. & Mgr. 

1509-A Insurance Exchange 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Il. 
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GOD USED SERMONS 





by 
Evangelist S. David Sikes 
of 


Winona Lake, Indiana 


These sermons have been used to 
bring many to Christ and are truly 
“God Used” in His Service. 


Cloth binding $1.25 postpaid 


The Glad Tidings 
Publishing Company 


“The House That Helps The 
Christian” 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Record of Church Attendance 


The average church member thinks 
he attends church with a fair degree 
of regularity. The following method 
proved helpful in one church because 
it gave every member an opportunity 
of keeping an exact record of his at- 
tendance. On the first Sabbath of the 
year the pastor preached a sermon on 
church attendance and distributed cards 
like the one enclosed. Each person was 
asked to hang this card in his bed- 
room or attach it to the mirror where 
he would see it every day. Each Sab- 
bath evening he was to mark his at- 
tendance for that day. It was an- 
nounced that the names of all who 
had made a perfect attendance would 
be published in the church calendar 
every three months. At the end of 
the year the names of all who had at- 
tended 80 per cent of the regular serv- 
ices would be published. Naturally 
you will ask as to the result. A few 
were inclined to resent it. They took 
the attitude that it was their own af- 
fair if they did not attend church 
every week. Many others started to 
keep the record but gave it up when 
they saw how woefully they were fall- 
ing short in this duty. Others were 
stimulated to make a good record and 
came faithfully even though it meant 
a sacrifice. Only a very few came 
through the year with a 100 per cent 
record of attendance at both morning 
and evening services. But the effort 
was well worth while and we gladly 
pass it on to other churches. 

Walter M. Hopping, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


I have attended the regular Sabbath 
services of MY OWN CHURCH for 
the year 1926, as marked (X) below: 
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Second United Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo, New York 


“IT was glad when they said unto me, 


‘Let us go into the house of the Lord’.” 


Psalm 122: 1. 
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Spiritual Health in Capsules 


(1) When a member of some class 
or organization is sick, secure a box 
of large capsules. Have each person 
in the class write a message of cheer 
on a small slip of paper, fold, and place 
in a capsule. They will then be sent 
to the sick one, with instructions to 
“take one every two hours.” Complete 
recovery is assured in a surprisingly 
short time. 

(2) On “Homecoming Day”, or any 
other time when a large group of peo- 
ple are together, pass out capsules and 
small slips of paper. Each person is 
to write his name and address on the 
slip and place within the capsule. The 
capsules are then collected and mixed, 
and each person who has put in a name, 
will draw out a capsule. All through 
the year, he is to be an “Unknown 
Friend” to the one whose name he 
drew, doing all sorts of favors and 
kindnesses, yet never revealing him- 
self. 

(3) There is no finer way of assur- 
ing a good time at a party or social 
hour than to pass out capsules in which 
are written certain “stunts”. Each 
person must “take his medicine” and 
do whatever the slip within the cap- 
sule requires. 

J. Vernon Jacobs, 


Fresno, California. 


A Letter to the 
Delinquent Members 
Dear Friend: 


You may not be aware of the fact 
that in looking over the church rec- 
ords we find that your good standing 
as a member is in doubt. We do not 
know whether or not you are attend- 
ing another church. At least, we have 
not heard from you nor received any 
contributions for some time. We are 
very anxious to put you on the good 
standing list. 

If you wish to be transferred to an- 
other church in the city in which you 
now live, we will gladly assist you in 
so doing. If you wish to remain as 
a non-resident member of this church, 
we will be pleased to retain you as 
such, but you must make an annual 
contribution covering at least the 
amount this church is expected to pay 
to our denomination as your dues. 
This amount is from five to seven 
dollars per year. The non-resident 
members will receive, through the mail, 
the weekly bulletins which now our 
church is printing, and other impor- 
tant news concerning the church. 

Please, let us know in time for the 
annual meeting reports, on March 28th, 
what you want us to do with your 
name, 

We are very glad to report that 
under the leadership of our new pas- 
tor there has been growing an unusual 
interest in the life and activities of 
the church. We are now preparing to 
celebrate, sometime during the year, 
the 90th anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of our church. One of the goals 
will be to secure 90 new members, or 
one member for each year, as a birth- 
day gift to Christ and to our church. 

With the best wishes, 
The Session 


C. O. Strombeck, Clerk. 

M. S. Benjamin, Moderator. 
M. S. Benjamin, 
Plymouth, Indiana. 








Memortes of Happy Events 


School Days, Graduations, Journeys, Vacations and Weddings 





MY CAMP LOG 


Just the book to keep a diary of your trip to 
Pages are beautifully illustrated 
with designs that suggest camp activities and enter- 
lithographed in 


camp this summer. 


tainments, and these designs are 


MY TRIP—DAY BY DAY 


A veritable treasure book of travel record. It will recall 
traveis golden memories in the years to come. One hundred 
twenty gold edge pages; each page illustrated with daintv pen 
and ink sketches, with appropriate heading suggesting the 
notations that should be made on the pages. An indexed section 
for names and addresses—and a pocket in every book fitted with 
a travel map showing Europe, U. S. A., lower Canada and the 
World. Each book is packed in a box and will make an ex- 
cellent Bon Vovage gift. 


G883/1 —Cloth, Green, Red, Blue, Black___ 


G882/13—Imitation Leather, Rose, Green, Gray, with button and 
(Pe oe eee _..$3.00 each postpaid 


Genuine Leather, Purple, Brown, Green. Slit flap ex- 
tending around book___ __.__....$5.00 each postpaid 


-$2.00 each postpaid 
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ea Mes $3.75 each postpaid 
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m ¥ Cump Log 


gray and black on pussy-willow stock, an exquisite ony > i CH 


combination. 
a package of 


bossed cloth, Green, Blue. 


G893—Size 101.x74,. Loose Leaf 


$1.50 each postpaid 


Eighteen Scotch gray blank leaves and 
mounting corners are provided for 
mounting snap-shots, programs, clippings, etc. Em- 




















BIRTHDAY AND AUTOGRAPHS 


Size, 544x7% inches 

One of the best books published, the signer 
giving the date of birthday. There is also space 
for remarks, etc. In Green or Brown leather- 
ette bindings. State color desired. 


$1.20, postpaid 
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and 
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OUR MARRIAGE 


A new wedding book in full colors, 


bound in stiff 


board covers, neatly boxed. Size, 544x7 inches. 


50 cents, postpaid 


THE 


lustrated 
courtship 
notes—a 


The size 
inches. 


White A 


OWN BOOK 


Thirty-two daintily il- 


usual charm and quality. 


Bound in Two Styles 
White vellum_____~~- 


OUR MARRIAGE DAY 


A new booklet that will appeal to everyone. 

\ beautiful spray of Lily of the Valley is shown 

on the cover with an embossed border. rhe in- 

terior pages are daintily designed in full color. 

BRIDE'S Size 5x71. inches. Each book in an en- 


velope. 


25 cents each, postpaid 


pages for 
and marital 
book of un- 
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$1. 00, postpaid 
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EW P LAN: WANTED energetic preachers as or- 


ganizers for local practice classes in 
Public Speaking and Leadership. Attractive propo- 
sition for whole or part time. Applicants should have 


sales ability. Plan is practical and offers a good project in 
Adult Education. Can be tested in your own community. 
Lessons follow the procedure of the Home Study Course 
prepared by Edward Amherst Ott, author of “Personality 
and Vocation.” Address EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION 
SERVICE, INC., Ithaca, N. Y. 











Draperies, Hangings, Bookmarks, 
Embroidery Work, etc. Fine ma- 
terials and high-class work at 
surprisingly low prices. Tell us 
what is needed so we can send 
¢ the right catalog and ples free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 So. 4th St Greenville, Ill. 


MITE BOXES 


For missionary and special 
offerings. Catalogue free. 
i Samples of various styles 
| gent on receipt of 20 cents. 


Edwards Folding Box Co. 


} Manufacturers of Folding 
Paper Boxes of All Kinds. 


25 N. 6th St., Philadelphie 
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Praise and Worship Hymns! 
The New All Purpose Church Song-Book 
Contains 206 selections of the best of the 
stately hymns of the church, the choicest 
Gospel Songs, a number of the familier 
Devotionals and many others. 
The 27 Topical Divisions include: Brother- 


hood, Chorus Selections, Duets, Invitation 
Hymns, Praise, Solos, Youth, etc. 


SEND TODAY 
For Your 
APPROVAL COPY 


Clip this Coupon 
Please send me items checked below— 
CL) A 10-Day approval Copy—‘Praise and 
Worship Hymns’’. 
() Literature on ‘Quartets for Men”. 
Special choir numbers, and _ other 
Church Music. ‘ 


The RODEHEAVER CO. 
Dept. C 
218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
721 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





(Continued from Page 627) 

“Yet everything is favourable in one 
way,” suggested the journalist. 

“My chief hope,” came the answer, 
“lies in our awful need—in the way 
in which all our needs converge in one 
direction. We have reached a halt. The 
march stops. That was the case in the 
ancient world when Pentecost came.” 

“You remember the story of Glad- 
stone and some of his friends,” said the 
artist, “who talked of the greatest day 
in the history of the world—of the day 
they would choose to have seen. Glad- 
stone said, first of all, that he would 
choose a day in Athens when Pericles 
lived. Another suggested the Day of 
Pentecost, and the old man was a little 
ashamed that he had not made that 
choice. That day was the greatest of 
all.” 

“It meant much,” resumed the par- 
son, “for that age of exhaustion, and 
yet of almost intangible and incredible 
hopes. It was a world of confusion 
into which the apostles went, but they 
had the spirit of order and mastery. 
Today we are in such a time of con- 
fusion, and perhaps of exhaustion. Be- 
tween two worlds we need a new reali- 
zation of Pentecost. I am not sure that 
all your needs are included, and can be 
met; I am inclined to think they may. 
But ours in the church simply must 
be met.” 

“Must?” said the man of science. 

“Must,” repeated the parson, “if the 
race is to continue its march at all on 
to the City of God. That is my great 
hope, and when I say Veni Creator 
Spiritus, I know that he will come.” 

The others were silent. They could 
not say if these things were so; but 
in their secret hearts, as in the hearts 
of all good men, there lurked the great 
hope that some day they would see the 
crests of flame and thrill with the 
mighty breath of God. 

—From London Christian World. 

* * * 


When money talks, it doesn’t have 
any trouble getting Central. 


Motion Picture Recommendations 
By the Church and Drama League 


Two Lovers. Now running at the 
Embassy Theatre, 46th Street at Broad- 
way. atinees daily 2:45, Evenings 
8:45 P. M. The cast features Ronald 
Colman and Vilma Banky, directed by 
Fred Niblo. The scenario was devel- 
oped from the novel, “Leather Face,” 
by Baroness Orczy, and deals with the 
struggle between Spain and Ghent in 
the 16th century. The story, though 
dating back so many years, is date- 
less in its portrayal of these two lov- 
ers and the machinations of kings and 
conquerors. There is nothing objection- 
able in it for the children but the ex- 
periences portrayed are beyond their 
years. Boys and girls over 12 will no 
doubt appreciate and enjoy it. 


Speedy, Harold Lloyd’s latest. One 
wonders how he conjures up so many 
new tricks and is able to make his 
audiences laugh just as heartily as he 
has done for years. Motion picture 
audiences do not laugh as spontane- 
ously as they did a few years ago but 
Lloyd manages to keep them convulsed 
from start to finish by his latest an- 
tics. The whole family will enjoy this 
picture, the children in particular. 


The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come is the film version of the well 
known novel by John Fox, Jr., a ro- 
mance of Civil War days. Richard 
Barthelmess takes the part of Chad, 
the Kentucky mountain waif, and 
Mollie O’Day the part of Melissa 
Turner. The production is a good pro- 
gram picture and is recommended for 
the family and for church use. The 
picture will be released shortly in lo- 
cal theatres. 


Short Subjects. Short subjects make 
and mar theatrical programs. This 
week Educational Film Exchanges re- 
lease two short reel subjects which we 
recommend, entitled “Film Frolics,” 
presenting the life and capers of kit- 
tens, and “All Bears,” setting forth 
in an equally entertaining way the 
antics of two black bears. The chil- 
dren will enjoy these reels immensely. 


PICTURES PREVIOUSLY RECOMMENDED: 

Sunrise. 

Wings. 

The Circus. 

The Last Command. 

Four Sons. 

The Crowd. 

Mother Machree. 

We Americans. 

The Trail of ’98. 

* * 

It is now in order to say: “worth 
its weight in platinum,” instead otf 
gold, since platinum is six times the 
price of gold or $120 per ounce. 

* oe  * 

Silence may be golden, but gold is 

never silent. 


SPEAKERS, 7 Est 
pers, speeches, debates 


Expert scholarly service suited to your require- 
ments, highly endorsed. 


AUTHORS' RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 485, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 
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English Preachers 
(Continued from Page 608) 

£60 a year. Joseph Alleine, at the 
most, was paid £80 a year, and for a 
long time, only £40. Launcelot More- 
house as a minister of Pertwood, had 
£40 a year. Lady Anne Clifford al- 
lowed £40 per annum to Dr. Fairfax 
when he was at Queen’s; and an al- 
lowance of the same amount to her first 
husband’s chaplains, Dr. King and Dr. 
Duppa. Bishop Morley received the 
same sum from her, and was remem- 
bered in her will. Baxter the year 
before he was silenced, preached in 
Milk Street, for £40. Another £40-a- 
year man was Simon Lynch who had a 
living bestowed on him by a kinsman, 
Bishop Aylesmere, who said cheerfully, 
“Play, cousin, with this awhile, till a 
better comes,.’”’ And, remarks Fuller, 
who introduces the anecdote in his 
Worthies, “Mr. Lynch continued there- 
in... sixty-four years.” 

John Shaw tells in his Diary, that 
when he was appointed to preach every 
Friday in Manchester, in 1643, he was 
promised £50 a year, but never got 
one penny. In the next year, he set 
down the agreement (as registered in 
the town’s books) to pay him £150 a 
year “and a good house,” in return for 
his very active services; “of which they 
owe mee at this day about £1000 which 
I know not wel how to get.” A letter 
to Sir Henry Slingsby, written in 1642, 
mentions a desirable Vicarage, “if it 
bee as I heare worth about £100 a 
yeare, then many a Bachelor in Divin- 
ity in either Vniversity will readily 
accept of it who will discharge the 
place to your good likinge and mine.” 
Lawrence Addison, the father of Joseph 
Addison, thankfully enjoyed a rectory 
worth £120 a year, but Richard Sher- 
lock, “as curate for Dr. Joseph Mayne, 
in an obscure village . . . in Oxford- 
shire, had £16 per annum for his 
pains . . . and he gave a good part 
thereof away to the poor of that place.” 
An even smaller amount is all that is 
hoped for by an imaginary parson in a 
song which John Rous inserts in his 
Diary, among the Acts and Ordinances, 
and war news that make up the most 
of the little book. 


The Schollers Complaint 
(to the tune of Alloo, Alloo follow my 
fancy) 


In several verses the unhappy scholar 
laments that he can find no preferment 
After seaven yeares reading 

and costly breeding. .. . 
and that he will have to go into some 
country village where no one will pay 
tithes. 
But if I preach and Pray too on the 
suddaine, 














tracted by them. 














Lighting The Church 


Fixtures designed by VOIGT for churches and ecclesias- 
tical buildings throughout the country blend perfectly with 
the character of the edifice in which they are installed. 
They are largely responsible for the creation of the worship- 
ful attitude so essential to complete spiritual consolation, 
because the congregation is impressed without being dis- 


We will gladly discuss church lighting problems with 
you. Write today. 


VOIGT COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers — Decorative Lighting Equipment 
1743-49 NORTH 12th STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























When Your Church Buys an Organ 


THE SUPERB SCHUELKE 


Custom Built 


ONE PURPOSE 
ONE QUALITY—THE BEST 


For descriptive literature write to 


The Wm. Schuelke Organ Co. 


Suite 414-421 Manhattan Bldg. 


—Specify— 





Since 1875 
THE CHURCH 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














And confute the Pope too, extempore 
without studying, 
I’ve ten pounds a yeere, besides my 
Sunday pudding. 
Alas, pore scholler! 
Whither wilt thou goe? 


Sometimes a generous man endowed 
a professorship by which a clergyman 
might benefit, as Abraham Wheelock 
did when Thomas Adams (afterwards 
Lord Mayor of London) founded an 
Arabic lectureship at Cambridge “on 
condition that it were frequented by a 
competency of auditors.” Fortunately, 
Arabic proved a popular elective, and 
the professor found himself in receipt 
of the usual £40 a year. He was 
further enriched by £30 a year when 
Sir Henry Spelman settled that amount 
on him “to explain the Saxon tongue 
publick in the university.” 

The regulation £40 appears in a dif- 
ferent connection when we find Adam 
Eyre and fellow parishioners holding 
a meeting “about displacing the vicar, 
Mr. Dickinson; where wee promised 
him £40 on Thursday fornight, 18 
Martii, and we are to go about and 
gather it in the interim.” Incidentally, 


Mr. Christopher Dickinson refused to 
leave even for £40, and it was some 
time before the parish could legally 
oust him. 

Calamy does not always give the 
income of his ejected nonconformists; 
he includes it when the amount will 
emphasize the self-denial or suffering 
of some man who was forced to leave 
his parish after August 24, 1662. Mr. 
Simon Barret enjoyed “at least Eight 
Score Pounds per annum”; Mr. Na- 
thaniel Bradshaw ‘left many good 
People, and a living of between 3 and 
400 Pound per annum for the ease and 
safety of his conscience.” Mr. Thomas 
Elford had a living worth £200 per 
annum. Mr. William Gough had a ben- 
efice worth £180 a year; and Calamy 
remarks parenthetically: “His father 
a Royalist was undisturbed in the 
Parliament times, and under Oliver’s 
Protectorship, though the living (of 
Chivrel Magne in the Co. of Wilts) 
was of considerable value.” Mr. Philip 
Lamb “was offered 600 Pounds a year 
if he would have conformed. But it did 
not tempt him. Mr. Anthony Sleigh 
(by way of contrast) “for Twenty 
Years together . . had not above 
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A Place for 
Hats, Gloves 


Ladies’ Purses 


Denning’s Memorial Hat Holder is 
just the thing for the comfort of 
the people in the pew. 

Costs the Church Nothing 
Let us tell you how you can get 
your entire auditorium fitted with 
these fixtures. 

Write Today 


DENNING MFG. CO. 
1775 East 87th Street, Cleveland, O. 
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Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 689 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


with remarkable 
tone quality 

Expert Workmanship 

Dependable, Durable 


Most for your money 





Continuous operation 


since 1865 


BENNETT Rock Island, IIL 














and _ 
Nickel Filler $5.75, <™ $2.50, Bread Plate $1.75, ‘Collec- 
tion Plate $2.00. Catalog free. Pastor's Sick Outfit $11.00. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Ohio 











ILLUSTRATIONS AND CARTOONS 


Will help your Church Bulletin 
and letters 
We Create Ideas — Ask for Samples 
PATRICK STUDIOS 
418 Auditorium Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Twenty-five years of experience 
in the construction of portable 
chapels have enabled us to pro- 
duce this chapel as our achieve- 
ment. Ready built in sections, 
with windows and doors com- 
plete in the sections. When the 
last section is in place the chapel 
is ready for occupancy. It can 
be erected in a very short time 
by unskilled labor. 
MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 

29 Main Street, Saginaw, Mich. 















Twenty Shillings a Year from his Peo- 
ple’; and the popular, hard-working 
Richard Baxter did not receive more 
than £90 per annum at Kidderminster. 

A special payment was sometimes 
made for a special sermon. “William 
Tipping gave twenty shillings yearly 
to All-saints parish in Oxon for a 
sermon to be preached there every good 
Friday.” Mr. Peter Nicholls died, left 
£200 to the college (Merton) and £100 
to St. Giles parish, that with the rev- 
enues thereof a sermon yearly be 
preached on St. Peter’s day by the 
parson of St. Giles, who is to have 
40s. and the rest to the poor of the 
parish.” John Vaux (once Lord Mayor 
of York) left the reversion of his 
property to the city of York, stipu- 
lating that from the income there 
should be given “‘to St. Martin’s parish 
£3 for sermons; and also £3 to the 
poor hearing the sermons.” Mr. Pepys 
one day met with Dr. Ball, the Parson 
of the Temple, “who did tell me a 
great many pretty stories about the 
manner of the Parsons being paid for 
their preaching at Paul’s heretofore, 
and now, and the ground of the Lec- 
ture, and for the names of the founders 
thereof, which were many, at some 
5s., some 6s. per annum toward it: and 
had their names read in the pulpit 
every sermon among those holy persons 
that the Church do order a collect for, 
giving God thanks for.” Nehemiah 
Wellington tells of a minister who re- 
fused to preach a November-fifth ser- 
mon “unless he might have a share of 
13s. 4d. out of the collection for the 


* * * 


Bank suspension—Outlook Bad. Now 


try the uplook. 





SILVER BAY 


Vacation for Religious Leaders 
THE ADIKONDACKS LAKE GEORGE 
$30 (and up) for 12 days with room and board. 
REST, RECREATION, OUT DOOR SPORTS. 
ADDRESSES by Dr. Michael J. Pupin, Hon. P. 
W. Wilson and others. Write: SILVER BAY 
ASS’N FOR CHRISTIAN CONFERENCES 
347 Madison Avenue New York 


on Lake George 
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THINGS NOT DONE BEFORE 


“The things that haven’t bean done be- 
fore, 
Those are the things to try. 
Columbus dreamed of an unknown 
shore 
At the rim of the far-fiung sky. 
And his heart was bold and his faith 
was strong, 
As he ventured with dangers new; 
And he paid no heed to the jeering 
throng 
Or the fears of a doubting crew. 


“The many who follow the beaten 
track, 
With guide posts on the way; 
They live, and have lived for ages back, 
With a chart for every day. 
Some one has told them it’s safe to go 
On the road he has traveled o’er; 
And all that they ever strive to know 
“= the things that were known be- 
ore. 


“The few strike out without a map or 
chart, 
Where never a man has been; 
From the beaten paths they draw apart, 
To see what no man has seen. 
There are deeds they hungered alone 
to do, 
Though battered and bruised and 
sore; 
They blaze the path for the many who 
Do nothing not done before. 


“The things that haven’t been done be- 
fore 
Are the tasks worth while today; 
Are you one of the flock that follows, 
or 
Are you one that shall lead the way? 
Are you one of the timid souls that 
quail 
At the jeers of a doubting crew, 
Or dare you, whether you win or fail, 
Strike out for a goal that’s new?” 


HOW TO SEE GOD 


Looking through a smoked glass at a 
conflagration one sees the walls col- 
lapsing and the material falling with- 
out seeing the fire; so those with spirit- 
ual vision blurred fail to see God 
though they behold his works on every 
hand. The lens of the telescope must 
be ground with all exactness and pol- 
ished with care lest the light rays from 
sun or star be warped from their 
course. It is equally necessary that 
the heart be prepared to see God. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz being invited to look 
through the microscope of a celebrated 
scientiest, paused and said: “Tell me 
what I am to see?” The microscopist, 
highly pleased, answered: “You are 4 
man after my own heart. You recog- 
that there must be a prepared mind to 
enable the eye to see rightly.” We see 
what we expect or desire to see. Many 
have eyes but do not see the things that 
are visible to others. An imperious 
critic, gazing on one of Turner’s gor- 
geous sky paintings, said, “I never see 
such colors in the sky as you paint.” 
“Don’t you wish you could?” replied 
Turner. “I never can begin to paint 
what I see.” 

Samuel J. Porter in The Gospel o/ 
Beauty; George H. Doran Company. 
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If God is your partner make you! 
plans large. 
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Church Union for Service 


At this writing it seems probable that 
we shall, within a few months see the 
beginnings of an actual merger between 
the Congregational and Christian (do 
not confuse with Disciples) churches. 
The two commissions from their re- 
spective denominations have reported 
favorably and the announcements have 
been met with enthusiasm on the part 
of the rank and file. 

The merger is to be based on a mini- 
mum of creed and a maximum of Chris- 
tian service. Both denominations feel 
that the needs of the day are for ex- 
pressions of Christian service rather 
than for definitions of creedal faith. 
The Congregational ministers of the 
city of Cleveland recently proposed a 
still more inclusive merger and in send- 
ing greetings to the Community Church 
workers assembled at Mountain Lakes, 
N. J., invited their participation in the 
larger merger. We call it a merger 
for the lack of a better term. De- 
nomination is not the word for the pur- 
pose of the proposed union is not to 
create a larger and more powerful de- 
nomination but to find a basis for 
Christian co-operation and service. 


Papal Chamberlain Barred from 
Church Courts 


A few months ago a certain Dr. Gia- 
cinto Leccisi opened an office in New 
York and announced that he was a 
lawyer and doctor of canon law and 
that he would appreciate the patronage 
of those in the Holy Church who de- 
sired annulments of marriage. The 
learned doctor made it known that he 
had had much experience in such prac- 
tice both at Warsaw, Poland, and at 
Rome. The Roman Press was quick 
to answer criticisms of this service, even 
the liberal Commonweal asserting that 
such an announcement was in good 
form. But Cardinal Hayes has ruled 
otherwise. He has given out a new 
ruling that only the clergy will be per- 
mitted to argue cases in the ecclesi- 
astical courts. The action was directed 
against Dr. Leccisi. Monsignor Car- 
roll speaking for the cardinal said, 
“His practice is objectionable; we do 
not want him here at all.” 


Silver Bay Vacation Conference 


This is a new feature of the Silver 
Bay Conferences. With the idea of 
providing ministers, teachers, social 
workers and others with a vacation in 
one of America’s beauty spots without 
the burden of a heavy program. The 
program offered during the twelve days, 
August 17 to 29, never exceeds more 
than an hour and one-half in each 
day and the balance of the time is 
open for recreation. The rates may be 
secured by addressing the Silver Bay 
Vacation Conference, Silver Bay-on- 
Lake George, New York. 

ok * ok 

Money is a privilege—a power—a 

peril. 








Hand Colored Slides, 40c ,..,, 


Educational and Religious subjects in sets. 
Send for Lists. FREE. 


National Studios, Inc. 
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A NEW METHOD OF CHURCH FINANCING 








The Ward Systems Company 


In 


NINETEEN YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL FUND-RAISING 


has enabled Churches and Congregations, in good times and bad, to secure the 


required funds for 


NEW BUILDINGS 


GREATER COMMUNITY SERVICE 
DISCHARGE OF INDEBTEDNESS 


Our new plan of raising needed money, which assures 100% co-operation and the full 
payment of all pledged moneys is being enthusiastically received everywhere. 


LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT 


FREE ANALYSIS OF YOUR FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


Write to 


The Ward Systems Company 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Campaigns of the HIGHER ORDER 


Chicago, III. 
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7/ PRESIDENT 


48th Street West of Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Offers you a 
ROOM and BATH 
for $2.50 


A room with both Bath and Shower $3 
Rooms for Two at $3.50 and $4.00 






= ~SO LOCATION 
“Just around the corner from E verything!”’ 
The President 
awaits your visit 
R. MSCRIMMON 


ounicnintant Resideut Manager 
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CHURCH DECORATION 


AND ART PAINTING BY APPOINTMENT 


F. T. Landor, 545 W. 123 New York = wing, thom, orervwnere. 


Try 
Send us $1.00 and 








PREACHING TO CHILDREN 
The Quickest Way to the Child’s Heart is Through 
the Eye. 


Dr. Woolston’s Seeing Truth Packets 
{. we will mail you postpaid 
8 complete ‘‘Children’s Object Lessons.’’ Ministers are 
Seeing Truth Company—330 
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ARestful Night @¢p 
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Add enjoyment to your trip East or West, 
giving you a delightful break in your journey. 


C&B LINE STEAMERS 


Each Way Every Night Between 


Cleveland and Buffalo 


offer you unlimited facilities, including large, comfort- 
able staterooms that insure a long night’s refreshing sleep. 
Luxurious cabins, wide decks, excellent dining room 
service. Courteous attendants. A trip you will long 


remember. 


Connections at Buffalo for Niagara Falls, 
Eastern and Canadian Points. 


Daily Service May Ist to November 14th 
Leaving at 9:00 P. M.; Arriving at 7:30 A. M. 


Ask your ticket agent or tourist agency 


for tickets via C & B Line. 


New Low Fare $4.50 2X% 


“Tr $8.50 


AUTOS CARRIED $6.50 AND UP 
The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company 


East 9th Street Pier 








Cleveland, Ohio 













Manufacturers price. 


Typewriters - Mimeographs - Supplies 


Factory Rebuilt (like-new) typewriters, Underwoods, Remingtons and Royals. 
Used Mimeographs, Neostyles and Rotospeeds at a Great Saving to you on 


Our Own New “Excellograph”’ Rotary Stencil Duplicators 
at $37.50, fully equipped and guaranteed for 10 years 


Also our “Special Underwood Typewriters” with fourteen 
inch wide carriage to put stencil in sideways to print four 
page bulletin by our “Patent Applied” Plan. 















Also New Portable Underwood, Royal, Remington and Corona Typewriters. 
Cash, or monthly charge payment plan to reliable customers. 


Or if you have a Mimeograph, Neostyle, or Rotospeed, tell us which one and 
we will put you on our mailing list for special sales, and bargains in supplies, 
Dry (non-wax) Stencils, several makes, ink, pads, etc., and our brotherly co- 
operative 10% discount plan, making the stencils, etc., to you at lowest price 
on earth. Open a charge account. Your credit is o.k. with us. 


Please write and state which of the above you are interested in, and we will 
mail you illustrated folders, samples, prices, terms, etc. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY COMPANY 
DEPT. 1020 : 339 FIFTH AVE. : PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















A Patriotic Pageant 


The Stockton Press, 516 North Char- 
les Street, Baltimore, Maryland, is an- 
nouncing a new patriotic pageant suit- 
able for churches and Sunday schools. 
It is entitled Our Country’s Flag. In 
reality it is a plea for thrift, temper- 
ance, education, charity and patriot- 
ism and is based on a patriotic service 
presented by Dr. William Chalmers 
Covert in the First Presbyterian church 
in Chicago. It sells for twenty-five 
cents per single copy or $2.50 per dozen 
copies. 


Common fraud costs wholesale man- 
ufacturers and concerns more than 
$100,000 for each business minute of 
the day. 





You do not need a loud speaker to 
hear what money says. 


* * 


Money has often done more harm 
in getting into a man’s pocket than it 
can possibly do good by getting out.— 
Cuyler. 

%& 

Sell not honor to purchase wealth, 
nor liberty to purchase power.—F rank- 
lin. ; 

* 

Even when you are generous your 
money talks about motives. 

Stewardship is the practice of prop- 
erty for the purposes of God. 

Easily won riches are often the hard- 
est to keep. 


* 


We are exchanging talent for talents. 


DOING ERRANDS 


Over twenty years ago I had a sec- 
retary who came from a preparatory 
school and was fitting himself to pay 
his way through college. He had been 
chosen because of his general clever- 
ness, but he proved himself capable in 
many other ways. As a stenographer 
and typist he excelled. His usefulness, 
however, seemed to have no bounds. He 
was always ready to do errands. Noth- 
ing which would help was beneath his 
dignity nor beyond his limit of willing- 
ness. If a servant was elsewhere, he 
waited on the door. If a baby was cry- 
ing, he would win him with a smile. 
If the church supper lacked a waiter or 
even a dishwasher, he volunteered. If 
a printer delayed sending for rush copy, 
he was an “errand boy.” He even went 
to market with a basket on emergency. 
Once he acted as a caddy on the golf 
links. 


I did not keep him long! He went 
through Yale with honors; paid his own 
way and graduated with money in the 
bank. Comparing him with another, 
a chap of a different sort is brought 
to mind. Once I found a note on the 
desk of the latter, slyly intended for 
my eye. It read: “Was I called as a 
secretary to run errands, to take a vest 
to a cleaner’s, to see women to their 
carriages?” 

These are pictures of character. 

Errands must be done, and big souls 
are not above doing little things. 

Christ was among us as one who 
served and therein lay much of his 
power. 

John Timothy Stone in Everyday 
Religion; W. A. Wilde Company. 








Just a Minute 


Of course you enjoy seeing your 


church well filled. Have you ever 
thought of a parish paper as a 
means of bringing your people to 
church? It 
members. 

Our Parish Paper Plan has helped 
other pastors, let it help you. 


reaches prospective 


Investigate Now—Samples 
and details free 


THE PARISH PAPER PRESS 


Drawer D Pana, Illinois 
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Interpreting News of the World 








Briand-Kellogg Correspondence 


Secretary of State Kellogg in a me- 
morable address before the Council of 
Foreign Relations in New Work City 
explained the import of his pro- 
posed treaty. It is to be an unquali- 
fied multilateral anti-war treaty to sup- 
plement the treaties of arbitration and 
conciliation already in force. “If war 
is to be abolished,” he said, “it must be 
through the conclusion of a specific 
treaty solemnly binding the parties 
not to resort to war with one another. 
It cannot be abolished by a mere declar- 
ation in a preamble or a treaty.” One 
of the most interesting parts of the 
address—all of which is notable—is the 
passage where the Secretary dealt with 
the French proposal to limit the treaty 
to wars of aggression. “My objection 
to limiting the scope of an anti-war 
treaty to mere wars of aggression,” he 
said, “is based partly upon a very real 
disinclination to see the ideal of world 
peace qualified in any way, and partly 
upon the absence of any satisfactory 
definition of the word ‘aggressor’ or 
the phrase ‘wars of aggression.’ It 
is difficult for me to see how a defini- 
tion could be agreed upon which would 
not be open to abuse. It seems to me 
that any attempt to define the word 
‘aggressor’ and by exceptions and qual- 
ifications to stipulate when nations are 
justified in going to war with one an- 
other, would greatly weaken the effect 
of any treaty such as that under con- 
sideration and virtually destroy its pos- 
itive value as a guaranty of peace.” 

M. Briand’s reply to Mr. Kellogg’s 
last note has come and nothing could 
be finer in spirit. His desire for peace 
is so ardent that he seems ready to 
waive even the defensible positions he 
has previously taken. His attitude 
seems to be that if we really want to 
outlaw war we can find a way. Com- 
mitments to the League, our insistence 
on leaving aggressive wars out, the 
complications arising out of certain 
treaties France and England and Ger- 
many may have with other nations 
need not stand in the way if the na- 
tions really want to outlaw war. He 
asks the United States to go ahead 
and state just what it wants. If the 
United States can find a way of doing 
what he feels there are great difficul- 
ties in doing, he is ready heartily to 
join with us. He is so anxious to find 
a way out of the war system that he is 
willing to go with anyone who will 
show him the way. But he does not 
hesitate to point out difficulties which 
the United States does not see quite as 
plainly as he. M. Briand lives in Eur- 
ope and he feels sure that the Euro- 
pean States, especially the lesser pow- 
ers, will insist that they be guaran- 
teed security against predatory powers 
and that the question of defense must 
somehow enter into the treaty and M. 
Briand insists that it must be a uni- 
versal treaty. One signed by three or 
four powers only, will not guarantee 
world peace. He also puts it up to 
Mr. Kellogg to straighten out the diffi- 
culties that other powers than the 
United States face in their commit- 
ment to defend any nation in the 
League of Nations from criminal at- 


tack. Mr. Kellogg has the reply and is 
at work upon these questions. As I 
write, he is having talks with the 
French Ambassador on these points. 
The fine spirit in which M. Briand and 
Mr. Kellogg are carrying on the sug- 
gestions is a great step forward toward 
international good will. 


An Adventure in International 


Goodwill 


Friendship School Bags for the 
Children of Mexico. 


This project centers upon the send- 
ing of Friendship School Bags to the 
younger children of Mexico. School 
bags were chosen for the expression of 
friendliness because of the great move- 
ment in that land for popular education. 
The bags, which are durable, in three 
colors, and beautifully embossed, may 
be obtained from the Committee, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Classes, 
groups or individuals may fill them 
with serviceable and appropriate gifts 
having some connection with school 
life. The bags are being sent to the 
Department of Education in Mexico 
City for distribution among the pri- 
mary school children on Mexico’s Inde- 
pendence Day, September 16. Some 
have already arrived, and Dr. Moises 
Saenz in acknowledgment writes that 
the Department of Education is 
“thrilled” with this evidence of the 
friendliness of the American children, 

The project is being well received. 
Over six thousand bags have already 
been sent out and new orders are com- 
ing in every day. Organization of 
groups is under way in many places, 
especially under auspices of churches 
and church federations, schools, and 
women’s _ societies. At Worcester, 
Mass., after a month’s educational 
program on Mexico the project has 
been taken up with enthusiasm. Ne- 
braska announces a goal of two bags 
from every children’s group in the 
state. The Ohio State Federation of 
Churches is especially active. Indiana 
also is hard at work. Rochester, N. Y., 
aims for 1,000 bags. St. Louis, Port- 
land, Me., Buffalo, Chicago, are rapidly 
developing the project. California is 
starting and the South is participat- 
ing. 


Disciples Move Headquarters 


One of the most far reaching deci- 
sions of the International Convention 
of the Disciples of Christ, recently 
meeting in Columbus was to move the 
headquarters of the United Christian 
Missionary Society from St. Louis, 
Missouri, to Indianapolis, Indiana. The 
proposition brought forth much debate 
by enthusiastic advocates and the final 
vote was very close. There seemed to 
be two big arguments in favor of the 
move. One was an empty building, 
formerly used by the College of Mis- 
sions, owned by a woman’s board. This 
building was offered them for an ex- 
tended period on a one dollar con- 
sideration. The second reason, and 
jurists disagreed on it, was that the 
present Missouri law provided for the 
taxation of religious institutions and 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 


Huntingdon, Penna. 


M. G. Brumbaugh, Ph. D., LL. D., President 
(Author of “The Making of a Teacher’) 


Coeducational—New Men’s Dormi- 
tory just completed 

Fully Accredited—Graduates take 

] high rank in universities 

Christian—In Foundation and con- 
tinuing purpose 

Solicits the patronage of earnest 
students only 

Large Faculty. Beautiful location. Moderate 

charges. Early registration advised. 


Summer School Opens June 18 
Fall Term Opens September 10 
» CATALOG ON REQUEST 
A Hymnal for 
Joyous Youth 


A New All-Purpose Hymnal 
for young people, suited to 
church, Bible school and all 
religious services 
If you are interested in good, new 
music on vital subjects that voice the 
call of Christ to loyalty and heroism 
—songs that stir the heart and soul 
to action, get A HYMNAL FOR 
JOYOUS YOUTH. 


Returnable copies mailed for examination 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


528 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 



































LYMYER 


Let the voice from the belfry increase your 
church attendance! The pealing of bells is 
always a forceful reminder to communicants; 
and to those outside the fold it sounds a 
melodious welcome. Blymyer Bells and Peals 
are known internationally for their exquisite 
tone and exceptional carrying power. 

Church boards, get our Special Terms! Lay- 
men, remember your departed loved ones 
with Memorial Bells. We also furnish Auto- 
matic Bell Ringers. Write for free catalog. 


THE JOHN B. MORRIS FOUNDRY CO. 
Proprietors Cincinnati Bell Foundry 
Dept. 52 Cincinnati, Ohio 








HAVE YOU SOLVED 
Your Prayer-Meeting Problem 
For Next Year? 


“The Story of the Christians” 


18 Chapter Outlines 
18 Heroes, from Paul to S. Parkes Cadman 
18 Hymn Verses Summarize Chapters 
Ideal for a Series of Teaching Sermons 


BerNARD C. CLAUSEN, 
First Baptist Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 


I want “‘The Story of the Christians’ $ .50 
I want the book plus 5 favorite ser- 

mons selected by your congregation 1.00 
woe oe sa 


Address —____- SS eta ddan 
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Ghe HYMNAL for 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


By two friends of youth 


Milton S. Littlefield and 
Margaret Slattery 
BOOK containing the ageless hymns, new 
A and old, which all young people should hesoer. 
The high points of Christian experience covering 


18 centuries are in this book—62 hymns are from 
the 20th Century. 


300 Hymns new and old 
10 Oratorio Selections 
50 pages of Worship Material 


Single copy $1.25 — $75.00 per 100 
Copy for Examination on Request 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Hymn Books since 1855 
67 West 44th Street, New York 
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ROLLING PARTITIONS NY. 
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For Economical Division 


of Rooms 

ECLUSION AND QUIET are provided by 

Wilson Rolling Partitions. They roll overhead or 

sideways and are out of the way when not in 
service. They operate easily and smoothly. Sub- 
stantialand handsome in appearance, blend well with 
the surroundings of any room. Send for 4o-page 
Catalogue No. 27 


Tue J. G. Witson Corporation 

















11 East 38th Street, New York City 
Established 1876 ‘ 








~ The Comfort thle S 
| Great Northern| 


Hotel 
. (ons Oh ee. Vere) 


RAVELERS select the Great 

Northern for its wonderful loca- 
tion in Chicago’s ’’loop’’. They 
return because the large comfortable 
rooms, homelike environment, at- 
tentive service, excellent food and 
—~ ee charges make it an ideal 

otel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms, 
$2.50 a day and up. Sample ; 
Rooms $4.00, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00 

and $8.00. 
Walter Craighead, Manager 
DEARBORN STREET FROM JACKSON 
TO QUINCY 


New Garage One-Half Block 


that by leaving the state the denomina- 
tion could escape taxation. The deci- 
sion, in no way affects the educational 
society which will keep its headquar- 
ters and its plant in St. Louis. 


Detroit Loses Two Ministers 


Again the Detroit Churches are 
losers. Dr. Harold Lynn Hough, after 
a ministry of ten years at the Central 
Methodist Episcopal Church, has re- 
signed to become the pastor of the 
American Church in ontreal, Can- 
ada. And now it is announced that 
Reinhold Niebuhr will go to Union 
Theological Seminary. Mr. Niebuhr 
went to the Bethel Evangelical Luther- 
an Church directly from the theologi- 
cal seminary fifteen years ago. His 
reputation as a preacher and thinker 
has been builded through hard con- 
scientious work through these years. 


Oil’s Well 


Harry F. Sinclair has been declared 
by a jury in the District of Columbia 
to be innocent of the charge of con- 
spiracy against the United States gov- 
ernment in the Tea Pot Dome oil steal. 
The public has been forming its own 
conclusions about the matter. Its re- 
action is seen in the prevailing indif- 
ference to public questions. ‘“What’s 
the use” is the feeling in many quar- 
ters. We need some good political 
preaching on the duties of a citizen to 
arouse the people to the seriousness of 
the present situation. Senator Reed 
of Missouri, in his speaking tour which 
has covered the larger part of the 
country draws a most vivid contrast 
between the days of U. S. Grant and 
Calvin Coolidge. ‘Grant, confronted 
with the evidences of fraud in high 
places, cried out. “Do not et a guilty 
man escape.” “Has anyone heard Cal- 
win Collidge say anything like that?” 
asks the Senator. 


Smith for President 


If the Democratic party nominated 
its candidate by a majority vote Al 
Smith of New York would certainly be 
the nominee. He has, at present, a 
majority of the votes of the convention. 
Day by day he creeps nearer the cov- 
eted two-thirds. Even the most cau- 
tious prophecy are beginning to as- 
sert that a Roman Catholic, for the 
first time in our history will be the 
candidate of one of the major parties. 
Those in the party who are opposed to 
him are bitter in their opposition and 
there is a possibility that they will be 
able to secure enough delegates to 
dead lock the convention. 


Congregational Publishing Society 
in Chicago Now Located in 
New, Larger Quarters 


The Congregational Publishing So- 
ciety (The Pilgrim Press) recently re- 
moved ther bookstore and offices from 
19 South La Salle St. into larger quar- 











DOUBLE the LIFE 
of Linoleums, Rugs and Carpets 
and PROTECT 
Highly Polished Floors 


Literature sent on request 


ONWARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Menasha, Wis. 





lene 








ters located on the sixth floor of the 
Blakely-Osgood Building at 418 S. 
Market st., Chicago, The new location 
is ideally situated, near the Chicago 
loop district, and is readily accessible 
by elevated, street car and steam trans- 


portation. 
The new bookstore and stockrooms 
are exceptionally attractive, well 


stocked and arranged. Now all the 
Chicago departments of the Publish- 
ing Society are brought together under 
one roof. Improved facilities for giv- 
ing speedier, more efficient service than 
ever before have been installed. A 
well-stocked “book nook” will also be 
maintained at 19 S. La Salle St., for 
the convenience of the Congregational 
constituency of Chicago and vicinity. 


Ministerial Ethics 
and Etiquette 


By Nolan B. Harmon, Jr. 


INISTERS have become 

increasingly interested of 

late years in the ethics 
of their profession. They have 
always enjoyed talking over 
with each other the various 
points involved in ministerial 
ethics, but until very recently 
there has been no definite at- 
tempt to get a systematic code 
of ethics together. A few ar- 
ticles have appeared _ recently 
treating of isolated cases of 
ministerial procedure, but it re- Nl 
mained for the present volume, wi HM 
“Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette,’’ to assemble 
these articles and those of many ministers to- 
gether in a code that might be easy of access and 
definite in findings. 











Some Comments: 


“This book is happily named; its title expresses 
exactly the contents of the volume . . Right or 
wrong, the world has set for ministers an excep- 
tionally high standard of ethics and conduct from 
which the minister departs with certain loss of 
influence. This ‘bluebook’ will help every min- 
ister to cultivate that high plane of courtesy which 
marks the Christian gentleman and particularly 
adorns the Christian ministry.’-—Dr. John L. Hill, 
Southern Baptist Book Editor. 

” - * 

“Mr. Harmon’s book is more than a treatise; it 
is a well-considered and carefully written contribu- 
tion to its theme. . . We should not be surprised 
if the book becomes recognized as a standard.”’- 
The Congregationalist. 


ae a * 

“Not only a readable book, but one which many 
ministers cannot afford to leave unread . . . an 
able treatise, practical, balanced, needed.’’—The 
Evangelical-Messenger. 

” * * 


“The book discusses the things which are prac- 
tical—things which may either make or break the 
minister's career.”.—The Watchword. 

* * * 

“A vigorous and fresh contribution to the liter- 
ature on the work of the minister in pulpit and 
parish. . . . In eight chapters the author covers 
the whole field of ministerial ethics, dealing with 
the profession, the man, the citizen, the brother 
minister, the pastor, the Church, public worship, 
occasional services, the funeral and the wedding. 

-The United Presbyterian. 


Price, $1.50, at Your Own Book Store 


Cokesbury Press 
Publishers of Good Books (| 
NASHVILLE -:- TENNESSEE << 














SHIELDS PRODUCTIONS 


Motion Pictures for Church Use 


‘“‘THE TRANSGRESSOR”’ Law Enforcement 5 Reels 
“WAR AND THE WAY OUT” Peace 5 Reels 
“*THE STREAM OF LIFE” Religious 6 Reels 
““A MAKER OF MEN” Religious 6 Reels 
“LEST WE FORGET” Temperance 5 Reels 


PLYMOUTH FILM CORPORATION 
156 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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Bulls-eyes for Bulletin Boards 





The devil’s best weapon is the wedge. 
oR a * 


It is easier to deceive yourself than 
to deceive others. 
ok ok a 

Sermon tasting is not always sermon 
digesting. 
ok a * 
Beware of the man with an open 
mouth and a closed pocket-book. 
%* a * 


Life is the manifestation of what 
we think about God. 
co ae * 


Watch your step when stepping on 
the gas. 

It is contentment, not contention, 
which is great gain. 
* a 3 

Some men have the stuff; others the 
stuffing. 
Selfishness with much can do little; 
love with little can do much. 
aK ok od 


All the world lives in two tents, con- 
tent or discontent. 
* 
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CNMNITH THIS 


ILLUMINATED BULLETI 
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ULLETIN ADVERTISING stimulates 
daily thought about religion and _ re- 
It serves as a continual mis- 


ligious life. 


“2 


COME ON LET US 
ALL GO TO 
CHURCH |! 


sionary force, directing men to God and to 


the church. 


church activity. 


for youl 


This is no idle dream—it is proven fact! 
More than 20,000 Winters’ DeLuxe Bulletins 
Churches who use 
them pour a continuous flood of letters into 


are in daily service. 


It builds attendance, increases 
collections, and stimuates interest in every 


$59 conplete 


Above is shown the 
It has done it. It is doing it. It will do it Rev. Kyle, our most 


popular model, six feet 
high and electrically il- 
luminated. Cabinet of 
solid oak, is ideal for 
outdoor use. Price in- 
cludes 780 changeable 
steel letters. 


our office telling of the good that Bulletin 
Advertising is doing for their church. Copies of some of these letters 
will be sent without obligation if you are interested to see them. 
















* * 

_ And one still larger covers both: Confronted by such overwhelming evidence, your church cannot 

16 RR oan afford to be without the dynamic advertising force any longer. 
“d Other things being equal, the man of qd r th 
P- method is the man of achievement. The ° 3 a! or. is 
/m wind and the tide are with, him. Or You Can Buiid OW information— 
in harles R. Brown. . 
ch tals Your Own Cabinet t 4. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO 
Hf It is in loving, not is being loved, * {Established 1900, nae 

The heart is blessed: Many _ ministers whose! 606 Pershing Ave., Davenport, Iowa. 

It is in giving, not in seeking gifts, churches lack the funds for ! 0 Please end me your free illustrated catalogue | 
- We find our quest. _ outright purchase of a Win- | Church Bulletine “OME Winters! Deluxe | 
ed ‘Reb oe or the need, ters’ Bulletin are buying only oO Sond me details about steel sign section and the 

So shalt thy soul be fed and then indeed the steel sign panel and litho- {| Mosramiet leucrs olered separately 
, Shalt truly live. graphed steel letters and build- | <= gmc ease 
‘an * * & ing the cabinet themselves. | a" — 5 ieee 
a THE BEST MEMORY SYSTEM _ Write for details. fen Ne 
7 Forgét each kindness that you do ain eee . It ame 
‘ As soon as you have done it; . . 
h y . 
Forget the praise that falls to you Starving China ‘ 

The moment you have won it; The Chairman of the Chinese relief 

er- Forget the slander that you hear committee at Tehchow, a large city of The 
oe Before you can repeat it; Shantung, estimates that in an area 
ith Forget each slight, each spite, each oe a ae Kare Heraldry 
h with a population of approximately < 
ler sneer pop pp y of Youth 











Wherever you may meet it. 


Remember every kindness done 
To you whate’er its measure; 
Remember praise by others won 
And pass it on with pleasure; 
Remember every promise made 
And keep it to the letter; 
Remember those who lend you aid 
And be a grateful debtor. 


Remember all the happiness 
That comes your way in living; 
Forget each worry and distress, 
Be hopeful and forgiving; 
Remember good, remember truth, 
Remember heaven’s above you, 
And you will find, through age and 
youth, 
That many hearts will love you. 
Author Unknown. 





million, 900,000 are doomed to die of 
starvation and are beyond reach of 
help; that another 900,000 can be saved 
if given food or a chance to earn it, and 
that a third 900,000 probably will be 
able to get along in one way or another 
though with terrible privation and suf- 
fering on the part of many. 

This man, who is a leading business 
man in the famine area, speakes from 
intimate knowledge of the country and 
an experience in relief work in previous 
famines. The result of his survey has 
been forwarded by radiogram to the 
National Campaign Committee, for 
China Famine Relief, 419 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, which is making 
an appeal for $10,000,000 with which to 
give immediate help in food, and later 
rehabilitation. 





Requires 
Music 


THE SONG-O-PHONE is the ideal in- 
strument for pageantry programs. No 
musical training is necessary. Simply hum 
into the instrument and the voice is con- 
verted into the full ringing tones of a real 
band instrument. 

Twenty different instruments. 

Cornet 9” long, 444” bell costs but $2.00 
postpaid to any place in the United States. 








Send for catalog 


THE SONOPHONE CO. 
548 Wythe Ave., Dept. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
BRIGHTEN CHURCH PUBLICITY 









PO ete 


\ AN HOUR IN THE woust! 


OF GOD WILL, MAKE 
YOUR SUNDAYS 














No. 37—65c 






No. 119—$1.25 

















The Last Supper 
Measure Yourself 
Sir Galahad ______- 
Let’s Get Together 


FOLLOWING CUTS USED IN THIS ISSUE ALSO 


(see page 608) 
(see page 588) 
(see page 596) 
(see page 628) 


FOR SALE 
No. 118 90c 
No. 120 90c 
No. 114 90c 
No. 65 75¢ 
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THIS MONTH’S BOOK * GOING TO EUROPE 


Near East, Egypt, Holy Land or 





Around the World 


Preaching from 
Pictures 








About this time of the year when folks are rest- | 
less under long sermons we are asked to recom- | 
mend a book which will give ideas for sermons | 
from the world’s great pictures. The John G. | 
Winston Company have recently reprinted the 
splendid volume by Henry E. Jackson. 


Great Pictures as | 
Moral Teachers | 
| 





It contains twenty half tone reproductions of 
great masterpieces and twenty addresses inter- | Church Management Travel Service can help you 
preting them. You will find one of the interpreta- | 
tions on page 595 of this issue. 





This is not a travel agency but a service being established to 
help the readers in two ways. 


297 pages—Price $1.50 
p g $ FIRST. Upon request it will put you in touch with tourist parties which 
ofter the itinerary you desire. Rates and accommodations vary with 


Yes, we can send it to you the different organizations. You can secure a complete forty day 
tour of Europe for as low as $450. Another of the same length but 
with different accommodations wiil cost $1,000. 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc. | SECOND. If you desire to travel independently we will provide an 


* estimate cost of the entire trip with specified rates of railway and 
626 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio steamship travel, hotel, automobile and sight seeing excursions. It 


costs less to travel independently than you may have supposed. 


Address inquiries to 





OUR RECOMMENDATION _ Church Management Travel Service 


x 626 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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They index your sermons 


plies 


A 


A 
Me 






They preserve your sermons 


They keep your sermons from 
dust and dirt 








The Church Man- 
agement Sermon En- 
velope (size 9 x 12 
inches) 


These envelopes were designed by a minister for the use 
of ministers. They are made from a heavy silver gray 
paper which is both durable and attractive. 


The size of each envelope is 9 x 12 inches. They are made to fit in the standard size business letter filing 
case. But even if you keep your sermons in the desk drawer or on the book shelf the envelope will 
appeal to you as a necessity to preserve your manuscript. 


Envelopes of the same quality would cost you from three to five cents each at the stationers. Our price, 
based on quantity manufacture, is to ministers and churches only. 


Price, per set of 52—$1.25, postpaid 


626 Huron Road CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 





Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


COX SONS & VINING Inc. 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


niin asian 
Classified—For Sale and Exchange 





word; minimum charge—75c. 


626 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















Your Church Can 
MAKE MONEY 


Selling Printed Stationery 
50c Profit on Every Order 


W orking Samples Free 
The Woolverton 
Printing Co. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 




















Cf 


ToS sike 2 


Illustrated Booklet a Samples Free 
Old Cushions Renovated and Repaired equal to new 
Ostermoor & Co., Dept. G, 114 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 











| Memorial Tablets for 
Memorializing the Church 


Manufacturers 


Geo. O. Schilling Bronze Co. 
202-216 E. North St. Rome, N. Y., U.S.A. 




















VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 








Right Prices on Church Furniture 


Communion tables quartered and_ polished 
$30.00. Fonts with detachable vessels $35.00. 
Kindergarten chairs and tables at prices that 
saves your church money. Before you buy let’s 


get acquainted. 
Pa. 


REDINGTON’S Scranton, 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 
Rate for Advertisements inserted in this department—five cents per 


Forms close fifth of month preceding. 
Address Classified Department, Church Management, 
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Stereopticon Slides—“Story of Pilgrim 


Fathers,” “Some Mother’s Boy,” “Mo- 
ses,” “Joseph,” “David,” “Paul,” “Life of 
Christ,” “Esther,” “Boy Scouts,” “Ben 


Hur,” “Other Wise Men,” “Quo Vadis,” 
“Passion Play,” “Ram’s Horn, Cartoon,” 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Billy Sunday,” 
“In His Steps,” Numerous Evangelistic 
Sermons (illustrated). Slides made to 
order. Card brings complete list. Willis 
P. Hume, Oberlin, Ohio. 





Save 40% on your Revival Song 
Books. I can supply you any quantity 
of Rodeheaver Victorious Service Songs. 
Manila, $15.00 a hundred; cloth, $24.00. 
New. M. T. Turner, 417 East Grace 
Street, Richmond, Va. 





Pulpit Supplies. We are constantly 
in touch with ministers who are avail- 
able for pulpit supply work in various 
parts of the country. We will be glad 
to pass these names on to churches de- 
siring such service. Church Manage- 
ment, 626 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Organ For Sale 


By First Baptist Church of Mayfield, 
Ky. Two manual, made by old reliable 
builder. Too small for our new build- 
ing soon to be erected. For specifica- 
tions write R. F. Pryor, Mayfield, Ky. 





Living Masters of the Pulpit by 
Joseph Fort Newton. List price $2.00. 
Shelf worn copies as long as they last, 
fifty cents each. Church World Press, 
Inc., 626 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Cyclopedia of Pastoral Methods by G. 
B. F. Hallock. List price $2.50. Shelf 
worn copies as long as they last, fifty 
cents each. Church World Press, 626 
Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 





The Biblical Encyclopedia by Gray 
and Adams. Five volumes. List price 
$12.00. We have one shelf worn set. 
First check for $3.50 gets it. Church 
World Press, 626 Huron Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





Ozark Acres and Camp Sites for 
Pleasure and Investment. Monthly pay- 
ments. Address, Henry R. Mills, 1307 
North 26th Street, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Mimeograph, Rotospeed, Neostyle 
Users, Best stencils for letter size work 
$3.25 postpaid. Guaranteed satisfacory. 
Sample ten cents. George Boyce, Port- 
land, Ind. 


Bulletins mimeographed from your 
copy. First hundred $1.40, additional 
hundred $.60 (plus postage). Samples 
on request. R. J. Cornish, Canton, Pa. 





Print Your Own Church Calendar, let- 
ters to members, cards, notices, pro- 
grams. Do them yourself at cost of 
paper and ink alone. Press $11, larger 
$29 up. Boy can operate. Easy rules 
sent. Used and endorsed by ministers 
and churches everywhere. Write for 
catalog, presses, type, paper and all in- 
formation. Kelsey Co., V-56, Meriden, 
Conn. 





Church Bulletins. Put us on your 
mailing list. It will give us ideas and 
we then pass your publications on to 
other ministers. Church Management, 
626 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Collection Envelopes. Eight cents 
per carton. Let us quote on Summer 
orders. Weekly Bulletins low as W¢ 
per hundred. Dufold-Trifold Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 





“Fingers Dirty? Let me mimeograph 
your letters or post-cards. Expensive 
equipment gives you 24 hour service. 
Hundred copies $1.00 (Plus paper.) Ex- 
tra Hundred 25 cents. Samples. 
G. Boyce, Portland, Ind.” 














| Church Workers’ Exchange 














Minister of Wide Experience, leader 


of important and successful Church. 
Desires pastorate. First-class refer- 
ences. Address Box “T” Church 
Management. 








VESTMENTS 


For the Clergy and Choir. | 
Altar Furnishings 
Inquiries invited and given 
prompt attention 
J. M. HALL, Ine. 
174 Madison Ave. (Suite 
403) (Bet. 33d & 34th Sts.) 
New York 














Stained Glass for Churches 


J. M. KASE & CO. 
61 E. 9th St. Eighth & Court Sts. 
New York, N. Y. Reading, Pa. 
Established 1888 
4sk for our booklet 

















OMMUNION WARE OF QUALITY 


in Aluminum or Silver Plate 


BEST MATERIALS - LOWEST PRICES 
FINEST WORKMANSHIP 
Send for Illustrated Catalog | 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


ROOM 362 _ 1701-03 | CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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An Assistant Ever Ready To Start 


Sy cain 








, THE 
PASTOR'S 
WORKING Note these features: 


A steel cabinet 314 x 544 x 8 inches. 
Small enough to slip into the 
drawer. Large enough to hold 800 
cards. 


2. A rolling follower block which 
keeps live cards to the front. 








3. A hinge which keeps the cover out 
of the way when in use. 


4. AnA to Z index file. 


5. Al to 31 tickler file to help you 
keep track of your daily engage- 
ments. 





The cabinet complete as described 
with 200 information cards. (Suf- 
ficient for 200 families). 

$4.70 postpaid 


a 


The condensed information card 
described below. A whole family 
on one card. 


The Information Card 


The card is pictured at the right. It gives 
complete information about the family 
on one card 3 x 5 inches. This fits the 
| ordinary 3 x 5 card file and is convenient 
, for the pocket while making calls. 


Slip the cards of the families on whom 
you will call in your pocket before you 
start out. A moment's glance before you 
reach the door gives you the information 
you desire. 





Information Cards 
Ninety cents per 100 postpaid 


A Whole Family on One Card 





L Address 
CHURCH WORLD PRESS, INC. 


626 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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Equipment 


and Service Directory 





For Street Addresses Consult Advertising Pages 

















Acousticons and Amplifiers 
Dictograph Products Corp. 


Addressing Machines 
Addressograph Co. 
Direct Service Co. 


Altar Fittings 
The Gorham Co. 


Annuities 
Board of Foreign Missions 
of Presbyterian Church U. 


Bells and Chimes 
Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co 
J. C. Deagan, Inc. 


Bible Distributors 
Glad Tidings Publ. Co. 


Book Sellers 
Glad Tidings Publ. Co. 
The Westminster Press 
Goodenough & Woglom 


Brass and Bronze 
Geo. 0. Schilling Bronze Co. 


Bulletin Boards 
Ashtabula Sign Co. 
Beacon Press 
H. E. Winters’ Speciaity Co 
W. L. Clark Co., Inc. 
Wm. H. Dietz 
The Pilgrim Press 


Church Furniture and Furnishings 


American Seating Co. 

De Moulin Bros. Co. 
Denning Mfg. Co. 

Wm. H. Dietz 

Globe Furniture Co. 
Goodenough & Woglom Co. 
Herkimer Specialties Corp. 


n 


Manitowoc Church Furniture Co. 


Onward Mfg. Co 

Ostermoor & Co., Inc. 

J. P. Redington & Co. 
Charles Svoboda 

H. E. Winters’ Specialty Co 


Church Lighting 
Curtis Lighting Co. 
Voigt Co. 


Church Music 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Fillmore Music House 
Glad Tidings Publishing Co. 
The Rodeheaver Co. 


Communion Service 
The Gorham Co. 


Individual Communion Service Co. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. 


Decorators 
F. T. Landor 


Duplicator and Mimeographs 


The Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co 


Educational Institutions 
Chicago Theological Seminary 
Educational Extension Servic: 
Juniata College 


Electric Signs 
Flexlume Corp. 


Floor Coverings 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 


Fund Raising 
H. H. Patterson 
Ward Systems Co. 


Hotels 
Great Northern Hotel 
Hotel President 


Insurance 
Clergymen’s Co-Operative Beneficial Ass'n 
National Mutual Church Insurance Co. 


A. Motion Picture Projectors, Stereopticons 
and Supplies 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
DeVry Corporation 
International Projector Corp. 
National Pictures Service 
National Studios, Inc. 
Plymouth Film Corp. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 


Organs 
Bennett Organ Co., Inc. 
Hall Organ Co. 
Geo. Kilgen & Sons, Inc. 
The Wm. Schuelke Organ Co. 


Parish Papers 
The National Religious Press 
The Parish Paper Press 


Partitions 
Quiet Zone Folding Wall Co. 
J. G. Wilson Corp. 


Personal Service 
Bernard C. Clausen 
Patrick Studios 


Printing 
The J. R. S. Co. 
John F. Rahn 
Woolverton Printing Co. 


Publishers 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 
Beacon Press 
Church World Press, Inc. 
Cokesbury Press 
Glad Tidings Publishing Co 
Harper & Brothers 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Seeing Truth Office 
Social Recreation Union 
Stockton Press 


Summer Conferences 
Silver Bay Ass’n for Christian Conferences 


Sunday School Supplies 
Wm. H. Dietz 
Edwards Folding Box Co. 
Goodenough & Woglom Co. 
Seeing Truth Office 
Stockton Press 
The Sonophone Co. 
The Westminster Press 


Travel 
C. & B. Trarsit Co 


Typewriters 
Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co 


Vestments and Gowns 


Cox Sons & Vining 
De Moulin Bros. Co. 
‘ J. M. Hall, Inc. 


Windows 
J. M. Kase Co. 


Writers’ Service 
Authors’ Research Bureau 


Relaxation 


Choice Bits Collected From Here and 
There to Encourage Chuckles 


WELL NAMED 


Why do they call the bank the Na- 
tional Acoustic? 
Because it is a sound institution. 


CURED 


I was never whipped but once an: 
that was for telling the truth. 
Well, it cured you, all right. 


Parade 


“Ts he a consistent man?” “I should 
say so; he dresses up every Sunday be- 
fore he tunes in on the church service.” 
—Life. 

Opportunity 


Mother: “I wouldn’t spank baby this 
time, Robert. Wait till he does it 
again.” 

Father: “But suppose he doesn’t do 
it again.” 

As Usual 


“How long did it take you to learn to 
skate?” 
“Oh, several sittings.” 


The Eye is Quicker than the Ear 

Slightly Deaf Young Man (to weary 
hostess): Mrs. Balmer, may I have this 
dance? 

Hostess (vigorously fanning her- 
self): V’m sorry, Mr. Jones, but I’m 
too danced-out. 

Deaf Young Man: Oh, no, Mrs. Ba!l- 
mer, you’re just delightfully plump! 


LAUGH WITH US 


Under Escort.—‘Were you person- 
ally conducted on your tour?” 
“Yes, my wife went along.”-—Life. 


THE PECULIAR MOSQUITO 


“How quite unlike some men one knows 
Mosquitoes are,” said Moore; 
“It’s when the skeeter silent grows 
That he begins to bore.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


MEETING DAD 


Ted: “So your father is to accom- 
pany you on a camping trip? When 
did you make friends with him?” 

Ned: “O, I got acquainted with him 
one day at a father-and-son golf tour- 
nament.”—Life. 


ANOTHER SCOTCH 
The Scotchman was showing his He- 
brew friend how to play golf. They 
were running about even until the He- 
brew became excited and had a para- 
lytic stroke. The Scotchman saw his 
opportunity and made him count it. 


SCRAMBLED SLOGANS 


Fokker Aéroplanes: “Good to the 
last drop.” 

Djer-Kiss Face Powder: “Save the 
surface and you save all.” 

Phoenix Cheese: “Strong as the Rock 
of Gibralter.” 

Listerine: ‘‘The flavor lasts.” 

Bluejay Corn Plasters: “They know 
their bunions.” 

Aunt Jemima’s Pancake Flour: 
“There is no substitute for leather.’’— 
Calumet Vacuum Cleaner. 


The man who has two children 
Can always guess the news. 

If it’s not a hat for Birdie, 
Then Willie needs some shoes. 
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PLANS WHICH WILL FILL YOUR CHURCH 
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HERE is no patented method for getting people to church. It is a matter of wisdom, 

prayer, consecration and hard work. But the experience of a minister who, for years, 

has been preaching to crowded houses both morning and evening ought to stimulate every 
preacher to new effort. 























Programs described 
include 


New Year 

Day of Prayer 
Prohibition Sunday 
Life Service Sunday 
Light-Housekeeping Day 
Lincoln’s Day 
Washington’s Day 
Valentine’s Day 
Decision Day 
Fisherman’s Day 

Palm Sunday 

April Fool’s Day 
Spring Housecleaning 
Easter 

Baseball Day 

Moving Day 

Mother’s Day 
Mission’s Day 
Memorial Day 

New Members Reunion 
Wedding Bells Reunion 
Old People’s Reunion 
Commencement 
Independence Day 
Labor Day 

Home Coming Day 
Freshman’s Day 

Men’s Sunday 

Election Sunday 
Armistice Sunday 


Father’s Day 

Thanksgiving Day 

School Day Music Day 
Family Day Christmas 














TESTED PROGRAMS 


for Special Days 
‘By BERNARD C. CLAUSEN j 
First Baptist Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 








In this book Dr. Clausen has described 
the most appealing of the many special 
services he has used in his great Syracuse 
church during the past ten 

years. No minister can or 

should use all of these 
services in a single 
year. There are 
ideas for an en- 

tire pastorate. 










This book 
is being pub- 
lished by the Fleming H. 
Revell Company. But 
when we saw its scope and complete- 
ness, the usefulness of the volume so 
appealed to us that we purchased outright 
the entire first edition and have had it bound 
in paper covers so that ministers might have it at the 
lowest possible expenditure. It is printed from the 
same plates and with the exception of the covers is the 
same book which will later be offered through the regular 
trade houses at a much higher price. 


Our ‘Price Postpaid — Sixty Cents 


(Check, Money Order or Currency) 


Or better yet -- turn to the inside pages. They 
D> tell how the book may be secured without cost << 


Church Management 
626 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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HAVE YOU THESE BOOKS? 


“Inspiration That Most Preachers and 
Laymen Are Looking For” 


CHRISTIANITY TO-DAY 


—io— 
FREDERICK C. EISELEN 
DOREMUS A. HAYES IRL G. WHITCHURCH 
WILLIAM D. SCHERMERHORN LESLIE E. FULLER 
HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL (EDITOR) 
Members of the Faculty of Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois 


ERNEST F. TITTLE 


A group of teachers of religion here speak not to schol- 
ars, but to pastors and lay folk and all who are interested 
in religion. They tell here frankly what Christian scholar- 
ship today is thinking and saying. They show how modern 
Christianity is facing its tasks and interpreting its mes- 
sage. This is not a system of theology, but a series of con- 
crete studies facing some of the chief questions that con- 
cern the Bible, historic Christianity, and the Christianity 
of to-day as it sets forth its message to individuals, to 
society, and to the world. 

“It would hardly be possible to get seven more notable 
men in one book,’ comments Dr. Rowe! PRICE, $2 





“For the Internationally Minded” 


MEXICO: 
PAST AND PRESENT 


By DR. G. B. WINTON 


Winton, a recognized authority on Mexico, 
the subtle influences which work 
interests and of the relationship of 
interests and of the future peace 
between the two nations. A capable critic comments “.... 
he is right when he speaks of the question of oil rights, 
the Church and the supposed socialism of the Mexican 
Government. For a better understanding of our Southern 
neighbors, read this book!” PRICE, $2 


MISSIONS IN A CHANG: 


Here, 


speaks 


Dr. 
fearlessly of 
against Mexico’s best 
our country to those 





“The Choicest of That Great Foundation 
—The Cole Lectures” 


PRESENT-DAY 
DILEMMAS IN RELIGION 


BY DR. CHARLES W. GILKEY 


“T wish that PRESENT-DAY DILEMMAS IN RELIGION 
might be placed in the library of every minister in Amer- 
ica. They are gripping— irresistibly so. Here is a mind 
that knows what it is about. Digested, the volume will 
make any minister more vital as well as more courageous 
in dealing with the religious challenge of to-day.’’—Dr. 
Frederick IF. Shannon. PRICE, $1.50 
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“An Able Treatise—Practical, 
Balanced, Needed” 


MINISTERIAL ETHICS 
and ETIQUETTE 


By NOLAN B. HARMON, Jr. 


“Right or wrong the world has set for ministers an ex- 
ceptionally high standard of ethics and conduct from which 
the minister departs with certain loss of influence. This 
‘blue-book’ will help every minister cultivate that high 
plane of courtesy which marks the Christian gentleman 
and particularly adorns the Christian ministry....... This 
book is happily named; its title expresses exactly the con- 
tents of the volume.’’—Dr. John L. Hill. PRICE, $1.50 
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“A Great Galaxy!” 


PRINCES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN PULPIT 





ING WORLD 


By W. W. PINSON, D. D. 


Dr. Pinson knows missions. He is familiar 
with the past and the present, and he is pro- 
phetic regarding the future. He is informative, 
inspirating and challenging. His message is 
for every preacher and thoughtful layman. 

PRICE, $1 





THESE ARE By 
COKESBURY 


GOOD St. Francis of Assisi, one is rapidly but inti- 
mately led down through the ages with the 
great leaders, among them Wesley, Brooks, 


BOOKS 


AND PASTORATE 


PROFESSOR H. C. HOWARD 


“here is a li- 
Starting with 


Already in its second edition, 
brary of biography in volume.” 


and Jowett. PRICE, $2.50 








— Order these books through your own religious book store — 


THE COKESBURY PRESS 
Publishers of Good Books 
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NASHVILLE 


TENNESSEE 
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